THE GOOD GIANT 
By Martin W. Sampson 


HERE is a young folks’ classic 
in the making; a delightful 
book in which the giant, in- 
stead of being the usual fear- 
some ogre, is a kindly, hu- 
morous, very strong gentle- 
man, who vivaciously corrects 
things that appear unjust to 
children. Furthermore, the 
author has written with an 
unusual sense of literary style, 
avoiding sentimentality and 
occasionally flipping in a touch 
of gentle slyness for the grown- 
up person’s ear. 

Parents who have waded 
sadly through many juveniles 
will find here a book of vivid 
stories, every one of which 
has repeatedly passed the acid 
test of children’s approval. 
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THE GOOD GIANT 


THE GOOD GIANT’S BOYHOOD 


WHEN Philos, the good giant, was a boy, he was no 
larger than other boys, and his parents were persons of 
ordinary size. They were poor people, and Philos had to 
work hard on the farm in order to help his father and — 
mother. He worked, played, and went to school, and 
was very much like any other boy, except that he was a 
little stronger and a little more willing than most of his 
schoolmates. 

When he was sixteen years old, he asked his parents 
if he might go out into the world to seek his fortune. 
They were sorry to let him go, but they knew that he 
would have better chances elsewhere, so they gave their 
consent, and Philos went away with their blessing. 
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One day, in the course of his journey, when he was 
resting in a forest, wishing he were bigger and stronger, 
he carelessly picked a little plant and nibbled the tip of 
it. To his amazement, he saw himself rapidly growing 
larger and larger. He leaped to his feet and found his 
head pushing up through the branches of a good-sized 
tree. He took the plant from his lips, and immediately 
his growth stopped. It was in good time, for he had 
become a giant. 

The plant was a very rare one. Its name was hemony. 

Philos was at first greatly pleased, and then he was a 
little alarmed. Some days he had had a hard time to 
get enough to eat, and now he wondered how in the 
world he would be able to get enough when he was so 
tremendously large. The wish went through his mind, 
‘I wish that I were smaller,’ and thoughtlessly he put 
the hemony to his lips. 

Instantly he found himself shrinking. He was so 
amazed that he did not realize how small he was getting, 
until he saw that he was almost down on the ground. He 
took the hemony out-of his mouth, and his shrinking 
stopped. And that was in good time, too, for he was 
now scarcely taller than a thimble. 

If he had been alarmed when he was a giant, he was 
still more frightened now, for how could a little mite, 
such as he now was, have any chance at all in the world? 
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A few yards to him would be like a mile to an ordinary 
man, and any animal larger than a toad could swallow 
him alive. | 

He began to reason about his sudden growth and 
his sudden shrinking, and he remembered two things 
plainly: that nothing had happened except when the 
little plant was in his mouth, and that whatever hap- 
pened had come according to a wish in his heart. The 
force had come from the plant, and it had worked be- 
cause of a wish. To make sure, he placed the hemony 
again at his lips, and wished that he were larger. 

Once again he began to grow rapidly, and when he was 
his natural size, as nearly as he could guess, he took 
away the hemony, and stood a good-sized boy, as he 
had been at first. He put the plant in his wallet for safe- 
keeping, and, as he was too excited to stay in the forest 
any longer, he walked quickly along, pondering on the 
strange power that was now in his possession. 

What use should he make of it? There was no advan- 
tage that he could think of in becoming smaller. There 
were many advantages in remaining his own size. What 
would be the advantages of becoming a giant? These 
were the things he was thinking of as he strode along the 
path and emerged from the forest. 

An accident settled the matter for him very quickly. 
_As he came out of the woods and took to the road, he 
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heard loud cries of ‘Help! Help!’ and some distance 
down the road, he saw a man struggling with three 
others, who were beating him with clubs. 

For one instant Philos forgot the things he had been 
thinking about so hard, and, boy as he was, started to 
go to the man’s help. Suddenly he thought of his new 
power, and, putting the plant to his lips, wished that he 
were big and strong enough to rescue the man. The 
same thing happened as before. Even as he ran, he 
grew tremendously, and he had just time to remove the 
plant from his mouth when he was upon the struggling 
group. 

With one sweep of his fist he struck the three men 
who were fighting against one, and they fell to the 
ground stunned. The young giant had not realized his 
mighty power, and had used his full force. Had he hit 
the men in a vital spot, they would have been killed. 
Even at that moment he understood that he must be 
careful how he used his new and enormous strength. 

The rescued man dropped to his feet in gratitude. 
“You have saved my life!’ he cried, ‘and you have saved 
the little money I had. I couldn’t have held out a min- 
ute longer. Thank you, thank you, sir!’ 

It was the first time Philos had ever been called ‘sir,’ 
and for a moment he didn’t know what to say. Then he 
answered, ‘I am glad that I came in time.’ 
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They were the first words he had spoken as a giant, 
and the sound of his own voice startled him, it was so 
deep and strong and so much louder than he had meant 
it to be. That taught him another thing: he must learn 
to speak softly when he was so big. 

‘Don’t trouble to thank me,’ he said very quietly to 
the man. ‘Go on your way, and I will stay to deal with » 
these robbers.’ 

‘The man departed, after many more thanks, which 
Philos didn’t feel he deserved, because the whole 
affair had been so easy for him, and he had done 
very little. Yet it had amounted to so much for the 
man and for the robbers that Philos felt he was pos- 
sessed of almost overwhelming power. A person as 
strong as himself could do almost anything, evil or good. 

Meantime the robbers were coming to. Philos had 
strange thoughts as he sat by the roadside, and saw 
them slowly regaining their wits. Only a few hours ago 
he would have been terribly frightened to be alone with 
_ three robbers, but now he sat there calmly, and knew 
that they were completely in his power. 

_ The robbers knew it, too. They said not a word after 
they regained their senses, but stared at the giant who 
had put a stop to their abominable actions. Philos 
stared back at them, making up his mind how best to 
deal with them. 
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‘Well,’ he said at last, ‘what are you thinking of doing 
next?’ 

‘We want to get out of this,’ answered one of the men 
sullenly. 

‘Is that all you have to say?’ 

‘It’s bad luck for us that you came along,’ said the 
second man. 

‘What’s the use of talking?’ said the third. ‘We were 
stronger than that man, so we got him. You’re stronger 
than we are, so you got us. It’s just a question of 
strength. You got the better of us, and we admit it.’ 

‘So that’s your idea of it, is it?? asked Philos. ‘That 
it’s all right to do whatever you want, if you’re strong 
enough to do it?’ 

“Yes, why not?’ said the three roniete fiercely. 

‘Then I think that, before I let you go, I’ll give you a 
taste of your own medicine.’ 

And with that he took the three men, one by one, 
across his knee and spanked them soundly. The first 
two yelled worse than bad children, but the third 
gritted his teeth and did not whimper. Philos let him 
off much easier than he did the other two. 

‘Now,’ said Philos, ‘I’ll give you two pieces of advice. 
First, you had better stop robbing people, and, second, 
you had better keep out of my way. For if I ever hear 
of your doing any more things like this, I’ll search for 
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you till I find you, and then [’ll give you some really 
serious punishment.’ 

The three men went off as fast as they could, and 
they at least followed Philos’s second piece of advice, 
for he never saw them again. 

Philos now walked on, and pretty soon he heard some 
anery talk, mixed with pleading, and at a little cottage 
by the roadside he came upon an old woman weeping 
and a ferocious fat man. They stopped their loud talk 
as soon as they saw a giant, and the old woman cried, 
‘Oh, sir, please help me, or I shan’t know which way to 
turn.’ 

“What is the matter?’ asked Philos. 

‘The matter is,’ exclaimed the angry fat man, ‘that 
she won’t pay her rent.’ 

‘Oh, indeed I have paid my rent!’ cried the poor wo- 
man. ‘He is asking me to pay it twice over, and says 
that he will put me out of the house unless I pay the 
money at once.’ 

‘Paid the rent, did you?’ sneered the fat man. 
‘Where’s your witness?’ 

‘T am her witness!’ said a man who had come up and 
was listening to the argument. ‘I was by his office 
window when this woman was with him inside, and I 
heard him say to her, “‘ Well, you’ve brought your rent 
on time.” And that was only three days ago.’ 
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‘What have you to say to that?’ Philos asked the 
landlord. 

The landlord saw that he was caught, and said grudg- 
ingly, ‘I must have forgotten. I think that I’ll go now.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Philos. ‘We had better have 
an understanding. You have tried to make this poor — 
woman pay twice. Io make you remember, I’ll ask you 
to pay three times yourself. You can do that by giving 
her a receipt now for the next three months’ rent.’ 

‘I won’t do it!’ cried the landlord. 

‘Won’t?’ said Philos. It was only one word, but 
Philos said it in such a way that the landlord looked at 
him and saw that he was rolling back his sleeve. 

‘Oh, yes, I will,’ said the landlord, changing his mind 
in a hurry. Then he wrote out a receipt for the next 
three months’ rent as fast as he could write, and gave it 
to the old woman. 

‘This will teach you,’ said Philos, ‘not to cheat people 
out of their rights. Don’t let me hear of any more mean 
actions on your part, or I’ll call on you and have an 
accounting with you that you will remember better than 
you have remembered about the rent.’ 

The landlord didn’t wait to hear more, but went off 
down the road as fast as a fat man could go. It was 
between a walk and a trot, sometimes like a trot and 
oftener like a walk. 
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The poor old woman poured out her thanks to Philos 
and to the man who had fortunately come along as a 
witness. | 

‘I have done very little, I am sure,’ said Philos. 

“You have done a great deal,’ said the witness. ‘Why, 
your mere size was enough to make the landlord stop his 
swindling.’ 

As Philos said ‘Good-bye’ and walked away, he re- 
flected on what had happened, and realized still more 
what a fine thing it was to have strength and to use it 
rightly. | 

He didn’t have time to think much, for he now heard 
screams of terror and the wild clatter of hoofs. A pair 
of runaway horses came tearing down the road, dragging 
a carriage full of grown people and children, the driver 
trying in vain to hold in the team. 

Philos leaped out into the path of the runaways, seized 
the horses by their flying manes, and in a few steps 
brought them to a halt. Then, getting hold of the reins, 
he spoke quietly to the animals, and soon soothed 
them down, for he was used to horses on his father’s 
farm. 

The children soon recovered from their fright, and 
one of them, the baby, put out her arms to Philos. The 
driver, who was the children’s father, thanked Philos 
most gratefully. 
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‘I did very little,’ said Philos, who was not used to 
being praised. 

‘Little?’ said the father. ‘You have saved all our 
lives, and you stopped a team of horses that five men 
couldn’t have stopped!’ 

‘What frightened them?’ asked Philos. 

‘They shied at a fat man running down the road, and 
tore along until you stopped them. You are a good 
giant, the only good giant I ever heard of. I should like 
you to come home with me and meet my wife and stay 
to supper, if I thought we had enough for you to eat. 
But whatever we have, you are more than welcome to.’ 

Philos thanked him, but he didn’t want to eat up 
everything the man had, so he said ‘Good-bye,’ and 
watched the man leading the horses down the road 
while the children came behind, the biggest boy carrying 
the baby. 

Philos now wanted to think about what he had best 
do, so he struck off into the woods, found a quiet spot, 
became his usual size again, flung himself under a tree, 
and gave himself up to thought. 

The adventures of the afternoon had been very excit- 
ing, and what the father of the children had said — ‘You 
are a good giant’ — stayed in his mind. It seemed to 
him that it would be a fine thing to use a giant’s strength 
to put a stop to wicked deeds and to do kindly things 
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to people who were in need of help. As soon as that 
wish came into his heart, his mind was made up — he 
would be a good giant. 

That didn’t settle everything, however, and particu- 
larly it didn’t settle what he was to do next. 

‘Let me see,’ said Philos to himself, ‘I haven’t any 
money, and it’s going to cost me a great deal to get 
clothes. I’ll have to have all my clothes made to order, 
for I don’t know of any place where they sell giants’ 
ready-made suits. Then my food is going to cost me a 
great deal, for I know that, when I am a giant, I can 
easily eat a whole roast of beef, instead of one good slice. 
I have no house, so Ill have to sleep in barns on the hay. 
Well, I don’t mind that. But where shall I get my din- 
ner, and where shall I sleep to-night?’ 

It suddenly occurred to him that, when he grew 
larger or smaller, his clothes had grown larger or smaller 
with him. That seemed to settle one of his difficulties. 
But an empty stomach would be equally bad, large or 
small. Of course he could be natural-sized when he ate, 
and then grow bigger afterward: that difficulty would 
be settled all right, except that it would be perplexing to 
people to see him now large, now small, not to speak of 
feeling rather mixed up in his own mind. 

‘I had better sleep over my problems,’ said Philos; 
‘but meantime three things are clear: | must have some- 
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thing to eat, I must have somewhere to sleep, and I 
must find a job to earn my living.’ 

So he got up and walked back to the road, natural- 
sized, his precious hemony carefully tucked away in his 
wallet. He was now very hungry. 

He came to a comfortable farmhouse, and went up 
to the door and knocked. A pleasant-looking woman 
came to the door. | 

‘Well, my boy, what can I do for you?’ she asked. 

‘I should like some work to pay for a supper,’ an- 
swered Philos. 

‘My husband isn’t at home,’ she replied, ‘but I heard 
him say that he wanted a pile of stones moved from be- 
hind the barn to where our new stable is going to be. He 
is going to use the stones for the foundation. Most of 
the stones are too big for you, but you can move the 
smaller ones in a wheelbarrow, and I’ll let you have your 
supper very gladly.’ 

Philos went behind the barn and saw the pile of stones. 
Some of them were pretty large, but he said to himself, 
‘I don’t mind how big they are. I wish that they were 
twice as big — it would be all the same to me.’ He put 
the hemony in his mouth and picked up a great stone. 
To his amazement, it grew bigger, just as his clothes did. _ 
He dropped the stone instantly, and became his own 
size again. Here was a new problem for him! 
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He tried again, using the hemony, but, thinking to 
himself, ‘I wish that the stone would stay its own size.’ 
And that was precisely what happened. He grew, and 
the stone didn’t. Evidently it depended on his wish. 

Then, while he was about it, he tried one or two more 
experiments with the hemony, and found that he could 
not get any larger than the very first time the plant had 
made him a giant, or any smaller than the time it had 
made him the size of a thimble. That was something to 
know, and enough for the present. 

Once more a giant, he did not have to wheel the stones 
to the foundation trench, but tossed them as if they were 
pebbles he was throwing at a mark. As he was a very 
good shot with stones, he soon had the whole pile in its 
new place. Then, in his normal size, he went up to the 
house. 

By this time the husband had returned, and it was 
the same man whose team had run away. The man, of 
course, did not recognize Philos, nor did the children, 
except the baby, who put out her arms to him just as 
she had done before. The family was still talking ex- 
citedly about the runaway. 

‘Well,’ said Philos, chucking the baby gently under 
the chin, ‘I have done the work. Will you come out and 
see!’ 

The wife had told her husband the agreement she had 
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made with Philos, and the man went out to look at the 
job. He could hardly believe his eyes when he saw the 
stones all moved. 

‘What strange kind of boy are you?’ he cried. ‘You 
have done what would have been a day’s work for a 
strong man.’ 

‘Have you never seen me before?’ asked Philos. 

The man looked at him closely. ‘There is something 
about you that I recognize vaguely. Where have I seen 
you?’ 

‘Don’t I look like the giant who stopped your 
horses?’ 

‘Come to think of it, you do. Are you his son?’ 

‘I am the giant himself.’ 

The man laughed. ‘Come, come, my boy! if you are 
the giant’s son, you may one day grow to be a giant | 
yourself. But that will take years.’ 

Philos used the hemony and shot up to giant’s height. 

‘Well,’ said the man, ‘I believe you now. You are 
certainly a very large giant. But why do you go about 
changing your size? If my wife had seen this happen, 
she would have been terribly frightened. And so would 
I, if I hadn’t known that you were a good giant.’ 

‘I want to get your advice,’ said Philos, and told him 
the whole story of the day’s doings. 

When he had finished, the farmer said: ‘Many’s the 
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time I’ve wanted to be larger and stronger than I am. 
It’s a fine thing to have strength. | think that you 
could do a great deal of good as a giant. And yet it 
would be dreadful if you became one of those giants who 
do not know what strength is for. I advise you to use 
that wonderful plant when you need it, but to remain 
your natural size for a year or two more. Earn your own 
living as an ordinary person, and then you will realize 
how most people in the world have to live. Then, when 
you become a giant for good and all, you will know how 
to help your fellowmen.’ 

Philos thought this very wise advice. He asked the 
man to employ him on the farm, and the man was only 
too glad to agree. He promised not to say anything 
about the hemony, except to his wife. 

The whole family grew very fond of Philos and Philos 
of them. He worked hard, and often, when there was 
some tough piece of work to be done, like rooting up a 
tree, he waited till nightfall and did the task as a giant. 
On two or three occasions the farmer told him of some 
case of unjust dealing, and, again as a giant, Philos would 
_ make a short call on the unjust person, who immediately 
moved out of the neighborhood or else turned over a 
new leaf. But no one, except the farmer and his wife, 
ever knew that the giant who appeared so suddenly, and 
the farmer’s new boy, were the same person. 
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When the first payday came round, Philos was sur- 
prised to receive five times the amount he had agreed 
to take. 

‘Why, what is this?’ said Philos. ‘You have made a 
mistake.’ 

‘No mistake,’ said the farmer. ‘You have done the 
work of five men on my farm, and I am only doing the 
right thing in paying you accordingly.’ 

Philos sent most of the money to his parents, and con- 
tinued to send them the larger part of his earnings, so 
that soon they could add to their farm and build them- 
selves a new house. 

After about a year, during which Philos had many 
talks with the wise farmer and his wife and had learned 
a great deal about human nature, the farmer said to 
him: ‘Now, Philos, I think that you have learned almost 
all that I can teach you. It is now time for you to see 
other places and learn other things. And it is time for 
you to become a giant.’ 

So, shortly after that, Philos said good byes to all the 
family and set out once again to seek his fortune. He 
left at night, so that he could change to a giant on the 
way and disturb no one. By morning, walking with a 
glant’s great strides, he was far away. 

The first task that he saw for his strength and size was 
when he came to where many men were trying to build 
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a stone bridge across a deep gorge. The men were dis- 
cussing what sort of scaffolding they could erect from 
the bottom of the gorge to support the laying of a great 
stone arch. 

Philos looked the work over, and said: ‘I think that 
I can be of use here. Let me stand in the bed of the 
stream and hold up with my hands the stones you want 
to lay in the arch.’ 

They tried it, and Philos stood where he said. With 
outstretched arms and hands he held in place the great 
stones as the masons brought them to their positions in 
the arch. He was so strong and steady that in less than 
a day the arch was completed, a task that they feared 
might take them a long time. And the people of the 
town voted Philos a handsome reward. 

Then he went to another town and found work to do 
in ridding the town of a vicious dragon that lived in a 
wood near by. The dragon ate large animals, and was 
particularly fond of expensive cows. No barn was safe 
unless it was built of stone. The monster generally came 
in the night, but it was impossible to let the cattle graze 
on the hills in daylight, for fear of the dragon coming un- 
expectedly. What the people were chiefly afraid of was 
that the dragon, which thus far had been destroying 
only cattle, might some day eat a man; and after that 
the people would live in daily terror, for a dragon that 
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has once eaten a human being never wants anything 
but human flesh afterwards. 

Philos took his great club and went to the dragon’s 
lair. His hope was that he might find the dragon sleep- 
ing. But as he climbed the ravine leading to the den, 
he heard a great hissing, and saw the monster slowly 
worming its way out of the cave. As soon as it saw him, 
it gave a great roar, and, leaping into the air, sailed 
down toward him, its jaws open and breathing fire. 

The good giant waited till it was almost on him, then 
suddenly stepped aside, and, as the dragon went by, he 
struck at its head with his club. His aim was good, and 
the monster fell in a writhing heap at his feet. But it 
lashed out with its tail and wound it around one of 
Philos’s legs; it then tried to rear and get at Philos with 
its sharp claws. 

But the good giant was too quick for it. He gave its 
body a kick with his free foot, and the dragon howled 
and unwrapped its tail as it squirmed away from him. 
Philos dropped his club, seized the scaly tail with both 
hands, and with a mighty jerk whirled the monster 
round and round in the air, and struck its head against 
a projecting cliff. And that was the end of the dragon. 

Philos dragged the monster out.of the ravine to an 
open meadow, and gave a loud shout. The people came 
rushing up at the signal, and there was much rejoicing. 
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Then the good giant borrowed a plough from one of 
the farmers, and, hitching himself to it, he made a deep 
trench to bury the dragon in. It took him longer than 
it did to kill the monster, for he wanted to bury it deep, 
since it was not a good-smelling dragon. 

There was nothing that the people were not willing 
to do for Philos, and they gave him a generous part of 
the town treasure and invited him to a special banquet. 
They wanted Philos to make a speech, so he got on his 
feet, and said, ‘I am very glad that I could help you. 
Let me know when you need me again.’ And the‘people 
cheered more than they usually cheered for very much 
longer speeches. 

So Philos went from town to town, almost always 
finding something that he could do for the people. They 
were always very grateful, and insisted on his taking 
proper rewards, but he accepted them only when they 
came from the whole town by unanimous vote. And on 
his journeys he helped a great many unfortunate persons 
out of their troubles, and of course never took anything 
for his help. 

After several years of going about from place to place 
and seeing the country, Philos found that he had ample 
means to settle down. So, returning to the town which 
he liked best, he built himself a large house and took 
up his abode there. He sent for his parents, but, thanks 
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to Philos’s frequent gifts to them, they had much en- 
larged their farm and wanted to spend the rest of their 
days on it. But Philos sent for his friend, the farmer’s 
eldest son, and made him steward of his big house. He 
also picked out many trustworthy persons for the other 
positions on his estate. In this way he was always sur- 
rounded by faithful friends who could be depended upon 
to do their best for him in any trouble. 

The people of the town, who were immensely proud 
of his coming to live with them, wanted him to be 
mayor, but he said, ‘No, I should much rather live as a 
private citizen, and be able to go away whenever I am 
sent for.’ So, very reluctantly they let him remain a 
private citizen, but they always took pains to state to 
a visitor that their town was the home of the greatest 
and best giant in any town of about the same size. 

As time went on, all sorts of persons in difficulties — 
came to him for help, and he had many interesting ad- 
ventures, some of which you shall hear. 

And that is the end of the story for to-night. 


THEY KING OF THE PIGS 


THE good giant was walking along the road, when he 


met an old woman who was weeping bitterly. 

‘My good woman,’ said Philos, ‘why are you weeping 
so bitterly?’ 

‘Oh, Philos,’ said the old woman, ‘if you only knew, 
you wouldn’t ask.’ 

‘But since | don’t know,’ he answered, ‘I’ll have to 
ask — unless you don’t want me to know.’ 

‘Oh, I want you to know,’ she replied, ‘because | 
don’t believe there’s any one can help me in all the 
world — or at least in this neighborhood, which is more 
to the point. Will you help me, Philos?’ 

‘If I can,’ said Philos, ‘I certainly will.’ 

“Then why don’t you?’ she said. 

Now this wasn’t very sensible of the old woman, but 
Philos was always very considerate when people were 
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really feeling bad, so he said very pleasantly, ‘Tell me 
your trouble.’ 

‘I will, Philos,’ she said, wiping first one eye ane then 
the other with a large red handkerchief spotted with 
yellow butterflies and brown kittens. It was the kittens 
for her right eye and the butterflies for her left eye. 
When both her eyes were dry, she said: ‘Oh, I’m all a 
patch of bruises and bumps, and I’ve been driven out of 
my house and home, and even my pig won’t speak to me. 
Wherever am I to go, and whatever am I to do? I loved 
that pig like a brother, Philos, and here I am without a 
place to lay my head.’ 

‘That is very sad,’ said Philos, ‘and now tell me how 
it all happened.’ 

‘It happened,’ said the old woman, ‘some time in the 
middle of last night, but how it happened I cannot tell 
you, Philos, for I don’t know. It was as much a surprise 
to me as it would have been to you.’ 

‘Well,’ said the good giant, ‘if you can’t tell me how 
it happened, tell me what it was that happened. Begin 
at the beginning.’ “ 

‘Well,’ said the old woman, ‘if I must begin at the 
beginning, I was born many, many years ago, up on the 
mountain...’ 

‘No, no,’ interrupted Philos kindly, ‘don’t begin at 
the beginning of your life. Begin at the beginning of 
last night.’ 
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‘Oh,’ said the old woman, ‘that will certainly be 
shorter, although not sweeter. Well, last night, after I 
had put everything to rights, I locked the door and 
went to bed and went to sleep. And then I don’t remem- 
ber anything until about the middle of the night, as I 
have already told you, when I felt a most horrible bounc- 
ing of my bed. It bounced about like my pig when it 
gets under my gate. I felt my bed going up to the 
ceiling and dropping down to the floor and then bounc- 
ing up again. Up and down, up and down, and every 
time it went up | hit the ceiling. [| have an awfully hard 
ceiling, Philos. And every time it came down I hit the 
bed slats. I have awfully hard bed slats, Philos. And I - 
got bumped and bruised all over. There’s more of me 
bruised than isn’t.’ 

‘Well,’ said the good giant, ‘this is both sad and 
startling. Are you perfectly sure that you didn’t dream 
it all?’ 

‘Dream it?’ cried the old woman indignantly, ‘dream 
it? I might have dreamt the bouncing, but I couldn’t 
have dreamt the bruises. Where I’m not black, I’m 
blue; and where I’m not blue, I’m purple. And last night 
when I went to bed I was middling white. Will you take 
my word about my colors, Philos?’ 

‘I certainly shall,’ said Philos; ‘and now please go on 
with your story.’ 
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‘Well,’ said the old woman, ‘while my bed was acting 
like mad and I was having a perfectly miserable time 
between the ceiling and the slats, I was screaming at the 
top of my lungs.’ 

‘Screaming for help?’ suggested Philos politely. 

‘I was screaming, ‘“‘Stop it, I say, stop it!” but the 
bed didn’t stop, and then I screamed for help, but no 
help came. Then one time, when the bed was coming 
down, I watched for my chance and rolled out on the 
floor and along the floor to the wall. And what did the 
bed do but stop bouncing! It frightened me nearly as 
much when it stopped as when it was going. Well, I was 
just going to get in again, but I said to myself, ‘‘No!” 
for a bed that would act like mad, bouncing when I was 
in it and stopping when I was out of it, isn’t a bed to be 
trusted. So in order to make sure, I picked up my little 
pig, which sleeps in the room with me, and dropped it 
on the bed. And immediately, Philos, that bed acted 
like mad again; and as for the pig, Philos, it was terribly 
surprised and grieved when it began going between the 
slats and the ceiling, and it squealed so earnestly that 
it wrung my heart. And yet I can’t deny that I pre- 
ferred it to be the pig and not myself, if it had to be one 
of us in the bed.’ 

The old woman stopped, and gave signs of needing the 
butterflies and the kittens on her large red handkerchief. 
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‘And then what?’ said Philos. 

‘Then what? Haven’t I told you enough?’ said the 
old woman. ‘I should think that I had given you enough 
to wonder about for a week. But men are never satis- 
fied, and I suppose that giants are so much bigger than 
other men that they are still harder to satisfy. However, 
I left the bed bouncing and the pig squealing and ascend- 
ing and descending, and went into the kitchen and lit a 
lamp and came back into the room ; 

‘That was plucky of you,’ said Philos. 

‘___ with a poker,’ said the old woman, ‘in my other 
hand, thank you, Philos. And the actions were still go- 
ing on. But as the bed came down, I got my pig by his 
leg and pulled him out of bed. And the bed stopped 
and the pig looked at me reproachfully and limped into 


the kitchen with a very injured expression. Even his 
tail looked injured. Then I took my poker and poked 
under the bed, and something under the bed said, “‘Stop 
_ that!” I grabbed the lamp and rushed back into the 
kitchen and locked the door between the kitchen and 
bedroom. Then my pig got up and reproached me with 
his eyes and went out to the barn. 

“That left me all alone, and there were no neighbors 
within a mile. By this time day was breaking, and when 
it was quite light I took my axe and went back into the 
bedroom. And there was my bed sticking to the ceiling! 
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I ran to my nearest neighbor and begged him to come 
back with me, and when we got to my room, there was 
the bed on the floor. So my neighbor thought I was 
trying to fool him and he went away very angry, and 
when I went to the barn the pig was extremely angry 
and rushed at me and wouldn’t let me come in, and that 
nearly broke my heart.’ 

‘It all sounds very sad,’ said the good giant. ‘But 
didn’t you tell me that you were driven out of house and 
home? Who drove you out?’ , 

‘Why, the pig, of course!’ replied the old woman. ‘He 
was so resentful at my putting him in the bed that he 
wouldn’t let me stay anywhere but in my bedroom, and 
I didn’t dare to stay there. I was driven out of house 
and home, and I came to you for help. Now are you 
going to help me or are you not?’ 

‘I am going to help you if I possibly can,’ said the 
good giant. ‘Now, first of all, I think that you need a 
very good breakfast. So if you will go to my house, the 
housekeeper will give you whatever you like, and then 
you and [| will go together to your house, and I[’Il see 
what can be done.’ 

So, in about an hour, they went to where the old 
woman lived, and as they passed the barn, the pig 
rushed out and growled at the old woman and was 
just going to growl at the good giant; but when he saw 
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that it was a giant, he quickly changed his mind and 
wagged his tail at Philos, while keeping a very reproach- 
ful eye on the old woman. 

“You see, Philos,’ she said, ‘my pig hasn’t forgiven 
me, so my home is no longer a home. He is all I have, 
and I used to be all he had, and now you see he has 
turned against me.’ And she burst into tears. 

“Tut, tut,’ said Philos, ‘he will forgive you as soon as 
he understands your good intentions toward him.’ And 
he emptied into the old woman’s apron about a peck of 
carrots he had accidentally put into his pocket, and the 
old woman gave them to the pig, who looked a little less 
reproachfully at the old woman and a little more con- 
fidingly at the good giant, and set to work to eat up 
the carrots as fast as he could. 

‘The pig will soon feel more kindly,’ said Philos, ‘and 
now let me look at your remarkable bed.’ 

Well, when Philos examined the bed, there seemed at 
first to be nothing remarkable about it, nothing that 
would make it act like mad. But the good giant turned 
it up sideways, and there on the under side of the slats 
were some very strange marks that looked as if some one 
had been pounding at the slats from underneath. That 
was all that Philos could see, but it was enough for him; 
so without bothering the old woman about it, he told 
her to go out to the barn and try to make up with the 
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pig, who by this time would have eaten up all the car- 
rots and would probably be feeling less reproachful. 
And Philos gave the old woman a big handful of chest- 
nuts, which he had accidentally put into another pocket, 
and which pretty nearly filled her apron. So she went 
out to feed them to the pig, if he would take them, as 
he probably would. And then Philos was left alone in 
the room. 

He drew together the window curtains and made it as 
dark as night. Then he put the hemony into his mouth 
and made himself smaller. When he had grown down to 
the size of a very large man, he took the hemony out 
of his mouth, and lay down on the bed and waited. 

He didn’t have to wait long, for in a very few minutes 
the bed began to act queer, and move up and down. 
But Philos: was so heavy that it couldn’t go up to the 
ceiling, and as Philos made no sound whatever, he could 
hear under the bed some very strange grunts and groans, 
as if some one were working very hard to do something 
he couldn’t quite do. So Philos turned over on his 
stomach and reached one hand under the bed. He 
touched something that said, ‘Stop that!’ and quickly 
moved away from his hand. 

Then like a flash Philos thrust his other hand under 
the bed on the other side, and touched something that 
was moving in that direction. He got a good hold of it, 
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and it felt like a foot. He pulled as hard as he could, 
and whatever it was that belonged to the foot said, 
‘Stop that!’ 

So Philos jumped out, still keeping hold of the foot, 
and pulled aside the curtains and let in the daylight, and 
saw what he had got hold of. It was very queer to look 
at, indeed. Philos carried it out of the house, became 
a giant again by putting the hemony in his mouth, and 
looked at his capture. 

It had the body of a large pig, with legs and arms like 
a man, and the feet were very large and flat. The face 
was large and flat, too, except that instead of a nose there 
was a pig’s snout. 

‘Who are you?’ said Philos to the queer thing, ‘and 
what were you trying to do with that bed?’ 

At first the queer thing wouldn’t answer, but Philos 
gave its ankle a squeeze; then the thing spoke and said, 
_ ‘If it comes to that, who are you? and what are you try- 
ing to do with my ankle?’ 

‘I am Philos,’ said the good giant, ‘and I am holding 
your ankle until you explain yourself.’ 

‘Philos?’ said the queer thing. ‘I’ve often heard of 
you, but never had the pleasure of meeting you before. 
As I have nothing against you, will you kindly let me 
go until we have the pleasure of meeting again, which 
I hope won’t be soon?’ 
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“You can’t get off that easily,’ said Philos. ‘You 
haven’t told me who you are, and what you meant by 
frightening a poor old woman and hurting her dread- 
fully, not to speak of ruining the temper of a very sensi- 
tive and innocent pig by bouncing it up and down.’ 

‘A pig?’ said the queer thing. ‘Never! Of all the 
creatures in the world the last I would injure is a pig. 
Why, Philos, I am the king of the pigs. My name is 
Porcus, and my duty is to be a kind of fairy godmother 
to all the pigs I know. You must have made some mis- 
take. Not for anything would I[ hurt a pig, much less 
ruin his temper by bouncing.’ 

‘Yet that’s exactly what you’ve done,’ said Philos. 
‘After you had nearly bounced the life out of an old 
woman, she put the pig into her bed, and you very 
nearly bounced the life out of the pig, too.’ 

‘I didn’t know it was a pig!’ cried Porcus; ‘I didn’t 
know it was a pig!’ 

‘Didn’t you hear it squeal?’ asked Philos. 

‘Of course I heard it squeal,’ answered Porcus, ‘but 
of course I thought it was the old woman. What right,’ 
added Porcus indignantly, ‘what right had she to put 
a pig in her bed to be bounced? It’s all her fault!’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said Philos; ‘it’s your fault for 
bouncing the bed. Why did you do it?’ 

‘Tell me first,’ said Porcus, ‘how is the pig now? Is 
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he resting easy? Is he suffering? Is he in great pain? 
I can’t be happy till I know.’ 

‘His feelings have been terribly hurt,’ answered 
Philos, ‘and for the present, at least, his temper 1s 
spoiled. But so far as actual pain is concerned, he 
didn’t seem to have much when we gave him a peck 
of carrots just now, and I[ think that the chestnuts I 
sent out to him will soon make him forget his past 
sufferings.’ 

‘Carrots! Chestnuts!’ cried Porcus. ‘Why, even a 
fairy godmother couldn’t do much more for a pig than 
that. You are really a good giant, Philos, and I don’t 
mind telling you the whole story now. If the old woman 
had been as good as you, there wouldn’t have been any 
story to tell you. Do you happen, Philos,’ went on 
Porcus wistfully, ‘to have any more carrots or chestnuts 
in your pockets?’ 

Philos felt in his pockets, and found a large carrot 
and seven or eight very fine chestnuts. ‘If I give you 
these,’ he said, ‘will you tell me the whole truth?’ 

‘I certainly will,’ said Porcus, ‘and, what is more, if 
you'll let go of my foot, I won’t try to get away till you 
say SO.’ 

So the good giant let go of his foot and gave him 
the carrot and the chestnuts, which he immediately 
munched, saying, ‘ Delicious!’ 
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‘Now for your story,’ said Philos. 

‘Now for my story,’ said Porcus. ‘Well, it is this way. 
The poor pig I bounced so unintentionally is a great 
friend of mine, and for a long time back I have noticed 
that he seemed very unhappy, and when I talked to him 
about it, he said that he didn’t seem to be getting enough 
variety in his food. He had enough to eat, but it was 
very plain. There was plenty of plain swill with kitchen 
scraps in it, but very few asparagus tips or artichoke 
bottoms or brussels sprouts or chestnuts. And the pig 
got the notion that the old woman didn’t love him as 
she used to. But he stuck to her for the sake of old 
times and the plain swill, and put the best face he could 
on the matter. Then yesterday morning the butcher 
called on the old woman and the pig was scared nearly 
to death for fear she was going to sell him to be killed. 
Yesterday afternoon he told me all about it, and I told 
him I would give the old woman a lesson she would 
never forget. And that is the whole story, except, on 
my word of honor, Philos, I never meant to bounce that 
pig, whom I love and respect.’ 

‘Well,’ said Philos, ‘it is a straight story, although I 
do not think it a very moral one, for you hurt the old 
woman and you hurt the pig, without knowing whether 
she was really going to sell the pig, and without asking 
yourself whether you had any right to punish her.’ 
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‘I can’t argue about that,’ said Porcus; ‘is there any- 
thing else you want to know?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Philos. ‘I want to know how it was I 
didn’t see you when I was examining the bed.’ 

‘Because, first, I was invisible,’ said Porcus, ‘and be- 
cause, second, I was in the closet.’ . 

‘Then why didn’t you stay invisible when I got hold 
of you?’ 

‘Because,’ answered Porcus, ‘you had hold of my left 
hind foot. No one can stay invisible when some one has 
hold of his left hind foot.’ 

“That is very useful to know,’ said Philos; ‘I’ll re- 
member that.’ 

‘Now may I go, Philos?’ 

“You may go out to the barn with me,’ replied Philos, 
‘and we'll have a little talk with the old woman and 
her pig, if he is still there and willing to listen to reason. 
I want to hear the rest of this story.’ 

‘Philos,’ said Porcus, ‘if I go with you, I’ll give pleas- 
ure to the pig, but Ill certainly frighten the old wo- 
man to death. She has never seen anything like me, 
and it takes very strong nerves to look at me without 
fainting. You have strong nerves, Philos, but the old 
woman hasn’t, I am quite sure — at least to judge by 
the way she screamed when she bounced.’ 

“You are probably right,’ answered the good giant, 
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‘but the way to get round that is for you to become 
invisible, and to stay with me till I tell you you can go. 
If you will do as I say, I think that we can manage.’ 

‘Anything to oblige,’ said Porcus, and he immediately 
disappeared from sight, but not from hearing, for Philos 
heard him say, ‘Lead on, Philos, and I’ll follow.’ 

So Philos and the invisible Porcus went out to the 
barn, and there was the old woman, arguing with her 
pig, who was so full of carrots and chestnuts that he 
couldn’t look reproachful, but so full of the memory of 
the bouncing bed that he still looked sensitive. 

‘Now, my good woman,’ said Philos, ‘we are going to 
straighten out all the trouble. But, first, I want to ask 
you something in the presence of your pig, and — don’t 
jump — in the presence of an invisible friend of mine 
who is a friend of your pig, and who will be, I hope, 
hereafter a good friend of yours.’ 

‘I don’t like invisible things,’ said the old woman. 
“You can’t see where they’re at.’ 

‘I’m here!’ cried Porcus, and the oe woman jumped 
part way out of her-skin. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Philos, ‘take my word for it.’ 

So the old woman took his word for it, and kept inside 
her skin, which was much to her advantage. 

‘Now,’ said Philos, ‘I understand that your pig ‘has 
been getting enough to eat, but he feels that what he 
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gets lacks variety. This does not seem to me a great 
trouble, if true, but is it really true?’ 

Then Philos turned to where Porcus’s voice had last 
come from, and said, ‘ Please say that in pig language to 
the pig.’ For of course the pig didn’t understand much 
human language except ‘Come here!’ and ‘Get out!’ 
and ‘Poor piggy!’ and ‘Supper’s ready!’ which he un- 
derstood best of all. 

Porcus grunted to the pig and the pig grunted back to 
Porcus and began to look reproachfully at the old woman. 

“The pig says,’ said Porcus, ‘that that’s the fact of 
the case.’ 

‘Well,’ said the old woman, ‘the fact is that it’s true. 
I give him the best I can afford, and I can’t afford 
variety. He gets as much variety as I do. In fact, he 
gets more. For he gets mixtures that I don’t. Please tell 
your invisible friend to explain that carefully to my pig.’ 

Porcus carefully explained it in grunts to the pig, and 
then he explained the pig’s grunts to Philos and the 
old woman. ‘He says, “‘All right, but how about the 
butcher?”’’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed the old woman. ‘Let me tell you 
about the butcher. He came yesterday morning and 
asked if I would sell him the pig to kill. He offered me a 
good sum of money for the pig just as he stood. I said 
to myself, “If I had all that money I could buy the pig 
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carrots and chestnuts and many other titbits.” But 
what would be the use of buying them for him if he were 
killed before I bought them? Besides, I love that pig 
like a brother, and I couldn’t bear to have him killed. I 
want him to stay with me and grow up to a happy peace- 
ful old age on plain food and pleasant thoughts. So I 
said to the butcher, ‘‘ No, I won’t sell him, now or ever, 
so you Can just go away.” And he just went away. And 
that’s all of that.’ 

‘Philos,’ cried Porcus, ‘this is a lovely old lady, and 
I’m terribly sorry I bounced her.’ 

‘Tell the pig what she said,’ commanded Philos, and 
Porcus began grunting ever so softly to the pig. And as 
he went on with his account, the tears welled up in the 
pig’s eyes and at last the pig burst out sobbing and 
groaning; and then he went and laid his head in the old 
woman’s lap. 

‘He says,’ explained Porcus, ‘that his heart will be 
broken unless the old woman forgives him.’ 

‘Oh, I forgive you, my precious pig!’ cried the old 
woman. And the pig didn’t need to have that explained 
to him, for the old woman had flung her arms around his 
neck, and he was trying to fling his forelegs around her 
neck, but he found it very hard to do so, all the more 
since he was sobbing so that he couldn’t see straight. 

‘Tell him,’ cried the old woman, ‘that I am sorry that 
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I put him in the bed, oh, so sorry!’ And she sobbed also. 

By this time Porcus was so impressed that he was sob- 
bing too. Philos couldn’t see him sobbing, but he could 
see in the dust the wet spots made by Porcus’s invisible 
tears. So they were all sobbing but Philos. 

‘Now,’ said the good giant to the old woman, ‘I think 
that everything’s all right. I’m sure that you and the 
pig will never leave each other, and I’m sure that Porcus 
will never be an annoyance to you again. And if Porcus 
will come to my house, I will give him some particularly 
nice chestnuts to eat, and if there are any left after that 
he can bring them to the pig. Now I think that Porcus 
ought to give five gold pieces to the old woman to pay 
for the trouble he has caused her.’ 

‘T’ll be very glad to do that,’ said Porcus, and he gave 
the old woman five broad gold pieces. 

‘T'll buy seeds for a kitchen garden, thank you kindly, 
Mr. Invisible, and then the pig and I will have variety.’ 

‘Good!’ said Philos, ‘and here is another gold piece 
to buy some liniment for your bruises.’ 

The old woman and the pig thanked him with tears 
in their eyes, and when Philos and Porcus had gone a 
little way they turned round to see if all was right, and 
there was the pig in the old woman’s lap, and he had just 
succeeded in kissing her. 

And that’s the end of the story for to-night. 


THE TRIANGLE FISHING CLUB 


THE good giant was walking along the road, and he met 
three boys, and they were weeping bitterly. 

‘Well, my fine lads,’ said the good giant, ‘why are 
you weeping so bitterly?’ 

‘Oh, Philos,’ said the black-haired boy, ‘I’ve lost my 
fishing rod.’ 

‘I’ve lost my fishing line,’ said the brown-haired boy. 

‘I’ve lost my fishhook,’ said the red-haired boy. 

‘This sounds serious,’ said Philos, ‘but how did each 
of you happen to lose a different part of the tackle?’ 

‘It’s all we have,’ said the black-haired boy. ‘All I 
had was a rod.’ 

‘And all I had was a line,’ said the brown-haired boy. 

‘And all I had was a hook,’ said the red-haired boy. 

‘We shall try to find them,’ said Philos. ‘But first let 
me understand the case. Each of you had one thing for 
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fishing. Did you put them all together and form a 
club?’ 

“The Triangle Fishing Club,’ said the boys. 

“Who are its officers?’ asked Philos. 

‘We are,’ said the boys. 

‘Quite so,’ said Philos, ‘but what offices do you hold?’ 

‘We are the three Presidents of the Club,’ said the 
boys. 

‘How do all three of you happen to be Presidents?’ 

‘That’s easy to answer,’ said Black Hair. ‘You see 


? 


you can’t fish without a hook 
‘True,’ said Philos. 
‘And you can’t fish without a line 
“True, very true,’ said Philos. 
‘And of course you can fish without a rod, but then a 
rod costs more than a hook and line, so we thought we 


b) 


were all equal, and we elected ourselves Presidents, and 
it works very well.’ 

‘I’m especially glad to hear that,’ said Philos, ‘for if 
you were quarreling boys, I had rather you’d find your 
tackle yourselves. As it is, I shall be glad to help you. 
But tell me, how do you decide who'shall do the fishing ?’ 

‘That’s easy, too,’ said Brown Hair. ‘We drew lots to 
see who should fish first of all. Then as soon as a fellow 
catches a fish, he passes the rod to the next; and the next 
day we begin where we left off the day before.’ 
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‘A good plan,’ said Philos. ‘And now tell me how you 
lost your tackle.’ 

‘We were fishing on the river-bank,’ said Red Hair, 
‘and I had caught an eel, and he had caught a flounder, 
and he had caught a bass; and we put strings through 
their gills and let them down into the water, and my eel 
he got frisky and tangled up the strings, so, while we 
were trying to untangle them, we laid the rod on the 
shore, and when we had got everything all clear, the 
hook and line and rod were gone.’ 

‘Did you see any one about?’ asked Philos. 

‘No,’ said the boys, ‘we were too busy with the 
tly 

‘One question more,’ said Philos. ‘Would you know 
your tackle again if you saw it?’ 

‘My rod,’ said Black Hair, ‘has a cross scratched on 
Line 

‘My line,’ said Brown Hair, ‘has a red knot in it.’ 

‘My hook,’ said Red Hair, ‘is just a fishhook, and I 
couldn’t tell it from any other of the same size.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Philos, ‘and now let us go in search 
of the lost property.’ 

So they went to the river, and the boys showed Philos 
where they had been fishing. They searched again 
among the bushes, but they found nothing. As it was 
noontime, there was nobody fishing along the stream, 
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so there was no one to ask if he had seen the missing 
tackle. 

‘Well,’ said Philos, ‘you had better pull up your eel 
and your flounder and your bass, and take them home 
and have them cooked for dinner, and then come back 
here and meet me at seventeen minutes after two.’ 

‘I don’t like to go home,’ said Black Hair, after they 
had pulled up their catch; ‘my father always eats two 
bass.’ 

‘And my uncle always eats two flounders,’ said 
Brown Hair. 

‘And my grandmother always eats two eels,’ said 
Red Hair. 

‘Well,’ said the good giant, ‘this time they’ll have to 
get on with one apiece, and quite enough, too, I should 
say, for these are very fine fish. You tell your father 
and your uncle, with my compliments, and your grand- 
mother, with my especial compliments, for she is a lady, 
that Philos said he thought one fish apiece would be 
quite enough to-day.’ 

‘Thank you, Philos, very much,’ said the boys, ‘but 
how shall we know when it is exactly seventeen minutes 
past two?’ 

‘Because that is when [| shall be here,’ said Philos. 
‘You can easily see me coming down the road.’ 

Then Philos went home and so did the three boys, 
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and the father and the uncle and the grandmother were 
about to make a fuss, when the boys told them what the 
good giant had said; and at that the father and the uncle 
and the grandmother thought that it would be in good 
taste not to quarrel with a giant, so they said, ‘Thank 
you for the fish.’ As for the grandmother, she even 
went so far as to say that one eel was twice as easy to 
skin as two eels anyway. 

There wasn’t any fish left for the boys, but they were 
so eager to see if Philos could find their tackle that they 
didn’t mind eating just bread and jam and drinking 
three glasses of milk apiece. The bread was cut in thick 
slices and had lots of butter, and it was strawberry jam 
for Black Hair and raspberry jam for Brown Hair and 
currant jam for Red Hair. 

At about seventeen minutes after one the three boys 
were at the meeting-place, so they had a whole hour to 
wait for the good giant. But the time didn’t seem long, 
for they talked of the fish they would have caught if 
they hadn’t lost their tackle; and that took them a good 
while, for although they agreed on how many floun- 
ders — eight — and how many bass — five — and how 
many eels — eleven — they would have caught, they 
couldn’t at first agree on who would have caught them; 
but finally they agreed even on that. 

The rest of the time they spent in trying to decide in 
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how many ways the good giant could find their tackle 
for them, and they hadn’t fully decided that, when it 
was seventeen minutes after two, and there was the 
good giant standing over them, and saying, ‘Good- 
afternoon, boys. Is it a good day for fishing? I see that 
there are a good many fishermen along the bank.’ 

“They seem to be having luck,’ said Black Hair. 

“They all have tackle,’ said Brown Hair. 

‘Please, I hope you will find our tackle,’ said Red 
Hair. 

‘If it is to be found, I trust that we may find it,’ said 
Philos. ‘Now, I propose that we walk along the bank 
and take a glance at each fisherman’s tackle. For I 
assume that if some one stole your tackle — as seems 
likely, for I don’t think that you three boys mislaid it 
—then it would seem probable that whoever stole it, 
stole it to fish with, and here is the only good place to 
fish near the town.’ 

‘Philos,’ said Black Hair, who was a thoughtful boy, 
‘that sounds very reasonable.’ 

“Thank you,’ said Philos. 

‘Philos,’ said Brown Hair, who was a practical boy, 
‘if you find any one with it, will you take it away from 
him?’ 3 

‘If you can prove your property, I will,’ said the good 
giant. 
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‘Philos,’ said Red Hair, who was a just boy, ‘after 
you have taken it from him, will you smash him?’ 

‘I don’t want to answer that in advance,’ said Philos. 
‘Sometimes I have had to smash a man, and he was so 
sorry when I had done it that [ have made up my mind 
to be very careful about smashing any one.’ 

‘But to steal three boys’ only fishing tackle they had 
is pretty bad,’ said Red Hair. 

_ “Prue enough,’ replied the good giant, ‘but it is also 
pretty bad to be smashed.’ 

They walked along the bank and they made up a 
signal, that if any of the boys recognized the tackle, he 
was to say, ‘ There’s a bite!’ and the good giant was then 
to do as he thought best. 

They stopped to talk with every fisherman they saw, 
but they didn’t see their tackle, and the only trouble 
was when a man had a bite, and Red Hair was so in- 
terested that he called out, ‘There’s a bite!’ and then 
he remembered that that was the signal, so he quickly 
cried, ‘Oh, no, it isn’t a bite!’ And that sounded ridicu- 
lous, since it really was a bite, and the fisherman said, 
‘Keep still and don’t scare the fish!’ and drew up his 
line. It was a two-pound eel, and squirmed like a three- 
pound eel. 

So they walked on till they had spoken to every 
fisherman in sight, and to one middle-aged maiden lady 
who was fishing to catch a supper for her cat. 
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‘He is a very particular cat,’ she said, ‘and prefers 
little eels to big ones; and that makes it annoying exer- 
cise, because the little eels don’t bite much, and I have 
to throw the big ones back. But the cat is worth it, for 
he is good company.’ 

The cat was sitting beside her, his eyes fixed on the 
cork, and whenever she caught a little eel, he would get 
it off the hook and swallow it; but whenever she caught 
a big one, he would hiss and arch his back, and the 
middle-aged maiden lady would have to take the eel 
off the hook herself, which she said was very, very 
mussy. 

“The reason about the cat,’ she said, ‘is that when he 
was a kitten, I gave him a big eel, and it wrapped itself 
about him, and he had to run three and a half miles into 
the country and climb a tree before the eel dropped off 
and made for a pond. And after that he always liked 
little eels best.’ 

The good giant was very much interested in the 
middle-aged maiden lady’s conversation, and smiled 
pleasantly a great deal of the time when she was talking. 
But Brown Hair, the practical boy, finally said, ‘ Philos, 
this isn’t our fishing tackle.’ 

“Your fishing tackle!’ said the middle-aged maiden 
lady. ‘I should say that it isn’t your fishing tackle. It’s 
my fishing tackle. And it was my great-grandfather’s 
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fishing tackle. And what’s more, that fishing tackle has 
been all around the world, or else it hasn’t stirred out of 
this town, I don’t know which.’ 

‘It must be one or the other, or maybe neither,’ said 
Black Hair, the thoughtful boy. 

‘What of it?’ said Red Hair, the just boy. 

‘Let’s hear about it,’ said Philos, ‘it may not take 
more than a minute. It sounds very interesting to me, 
and we all ought to take time to listen to interesting 
things.’ 

‘But suppose,’ said Brown Hair, ‘we should miss 
finding our tackle, just through stopping to listen to 
this?’ 

‘In that case,’ said Philos, ‘I am prepared to replace 
your tackle with a new outfit. Please tell us about your 
great-grandfather’s tackle, Miss —I don’t know your 
name.’ 

‘Spaddledatch,’ said the middle-aged maiden lady, 
‘and my cat’s name is John — John Spaddledatch, 
Junior. His father preferred flounders, but I had to dig 
clams for bait to catch flounders. Eels are simpler, 
though mussy. It was in a chest.’ 

‘I think that I follow you,’ said Philos. ‘The fishing 
rod was unjointed, and the line wrapped around it, and 
the hook was stuck in the bottom of the rod, and your 
great-grandfather put it in his sea-chest, and took it 
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around the world, and fished with it in the Nile and the 
Ganges and the Seine and the Thames.’ 

‘That is very clever of you, I suppose,’ said Miss 
Spaddledatch. ‘My great-grandfather may have done 
all that, and then again he may not.’ 

‘Why are you doubtful?’ asked the good giant. 

‘Because we didn’t find the tackle until after my 
great-grandfather died, and then it was in his sea-chest 
in the garret. But he had two sea-chests, and they were 
exactly alike, and one he took on the ship with him, and 
the other he kept at home in case he lost the first. Well, 
there they both were, and we couldn’t tell which was 
which. So this rod may have been with him on the ship, 
or it may have been left in the garret. But it was one or 
the other, and not neither, as the black-haired boy said.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Black Hair. 

‘Granted,’ said Miss Spaddledatch, pulling in her 
line. ‘Oh, my everlasting snakes!’ she cried, ‘now I’ve 
been and done it!’ 

“What have you been and done?’ said Philos sympa- 
thetically. 

“Why, can’t you see? I’ve caught a middle-sized eel, 
the first one I ever caught, and what John Spaddle- 
datch, Junior, will do I can’t for the life of me imagine. 
He loves little eels and he hates big eels, but his opinion 
of middle-sized eels I don’t know from Adam.’ 
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*T’ll unhook it for you,’ said Brown Hair. 

‘And then John can decide for himself,’ said Red 
Hair. 

“That seems absolutely fair, and thank you kindly,’ 
said the lady. ‘Come, John, and decide, and please de- 
cide once for all, so that I’ll know what to do the next 
time I catch one, which I hope I don’t.’ 

Brown Hair unhooked the eel and laid it on the grass, 
and John came and looked at it in front and behind and 
on top. He didn’t have to look underneath, for the eel 
wriggled so that John could see underneath from on top. 

John was very much puzzled. He saw that it wasn’t a 
big eel, so he liked it; but he saw that it wasn’t a little 
eel, so he didn’t like it. Finally he made up his mind, 
and he bit off as much of the eel’s tail as was equal to the 
length of a little eel, and then he was more satisfied than 
the eel was, for he went back on the bank and sat down 
after he had swallowed the eel’s tail, while the eel wrig- 
gled back into the water and went home, where he had 
an awful time explaining to his young wife where he had 
been. 

‘Now,’ said the good giant, ‘I think that we may con- 
tinue our search for the tackle. Let us walk upstream 
and see if we can find any more fishermen. Good- 
afternoon, Miss Spaddledatch, I am only sorry that 
you haven’t a parrot to keep your cat amused.’ 
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So they walked up the bank a good long way, and 
sitting on a log they found an old man fishing. When 
they had got close to him and said ‘How do you do?’ 
Brown Hair called out, ‘There’s a bite!’ and whispered 
to Philos, ‘It’s my line, I see the red knot.’ 

‘Don’t say anything yet,’ said Philos; ‘let me manage 
it.’ | 

He spoke to the old man about the luck he was 
having, which was pretty good, and then asked if the 
old man would let him fish a while. The old man will- 
ingly passed over the rod to him, and Philos caught a 
sculpin, which he threw back into the water, because 
that is about the only use for a sculpin, to be thrown 
back. Black Hair picked up the rod while the good 
giant was attending to the sculpin, and looked for his 
mark, but there was no mark on it, so it wasn’t his rod, 
and he whispered that to Philos. 

‘Where did you get this line?’ said Bias to the old 
man. - 

‘Now it’s funny that you should ask that question,’ 
said the old man pleasantly, ‘for only this afternoon I 
traded my line for this.’ 

“To whom did you trade your line?’ 

‘To the fat man that lives up the river.’ 

“Why did you want to trade it?’ 

“Because the fat man said he wanted to change his 
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luck, and maybe if he traded his line he’d catch more 
fish.’ 

‘Would you mind,’ asked the good giant, ‘coming 
along with us to the fat man? I am sorry to say that 
this line belongs to Brown Harr.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the old man. ‘I’m sure that I don’t 
want to keep a line that doesn’t belong to me. But in 
that case I’d like my own line back.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Philos. ‘Ill see to that.’ 

They went along together, and up the stream a bit 
they found another old man fishing from a log. As soon 
as they got quite close to him, Black Hair cried out, 
‘There’s a bite!’ for he saw his mark on the rod. 

‘Good-day,’ said Philos to the second old man. 
‘How’s luck?’ 

‘Pretty good,’ replied the second old man very pleas- 
antly. 

‘May I ask where you got that rod?’ 

‘Well, now, isn’t it funny that you should ask that 
question? [ traded my own rod for this only this after- 
noon.’ 

“To whom did you trade your rod?’ 

‘To the fat man that lives up the river,’ said the sec- 
ond old man. ‘He said he wanted to change his luck, 
and he thought if he traded rods he would catch more 
fish.’ 
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‘I am sorry to tell you that the rod belongs to Black 

Hair here,’ said Philos. ‘I wonder if you’d mind coming 
with us to the fat man?’ 
_ “Not in the least,’ said the second old man. ‘I 
certainly don’t want to keep a rod that belongs to 
another person. But of course I’d like my own rod 
back.’ 

‘Of course,’ said the good giant. ‘Come along.’ 

As they went up the stream, Philos said: ‘The fat 
man said that he wanted to change his luck. I think 
that his luck is changing this very moment. He thought 
he could keep from being found out, by getting rid of 
what he had taken from you boys. Well, we’ll see.’ 

When they came around a bend in the river, they saw 
sitting on a dock an extremely fat man fishing. 

‘There he is, Philos,’ said the two old men. ‘You 
can’t mistake him.’ 

It would have been very hard indeed to mistake him, 
for he was as ugly as he was fat, which is saying a 
tremendous lot, and he was very disagreeable, too, for 
he didn’t even look around when they stepped on the 
dock. When Philos asked him what luck he was having, 
he gave an angry grunt, and went on gazing at his line in 
the water. While the boys were waiting to hear what 
Philos would say next, they looked at the fat man’s 
catch, and Black Hair counted five bass, and Brown 
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Hair counted eight flounders, and Red Hair counted 
eleven eels, which was a mighty good catch. 

‘Did you trade a line this afternoon?’ asked Philos. 

The fat man didn’t answer a word, and he didn’t 
look around. 

‘Did you trade a rod this afternoon?’ asked Philos. 

The fat man didn’t look around and he didn’t answer 
a word. 

‘Answer me!’ cried the good giant in such a terrible 
voice that it would have made an ordinary man jump 
- six inches in the air. But this man was so fat that he 
couldn’t jump, so he just sat and shook like two or 
three barrels of quince jelly. When he had partly quit 
shaking, he turned round and beheld the good giant. 
At that sight the perspiration ran down the back of his 
bald head, and might have run down his back, only his 
neck lapped over his collar. 

‘It’s — it’s — a nice day for fishin he said at 
last. 

‘I didn’t ask you that,’ said the good giant. ‘I asked 
you if you had traded a rod and line this afternoon.’ 

“You can’t prove it,’ said the fat man, recovering 
some of his courage. 

‘Oh, yes, we can,’ said the two old men, and they 
proved it by showing marks on the rod and the line they 
used to have. 
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“You stole the fishing tackle from these boys,’ said 
Philos. 

‘I guess I did,’ said the fat man, trembling. ‘I’ll give 
it back.’ 

‘You'll do more than that,’ said Philos, ‘for it was a 
very mean trick to steal things from these boys, let 
alone being dishonest. First of all, give these old men 
their own rod and line.’ 

The fat man tried to do so, but he trembled so that 
Philos told the boys to do it. 

‘Next,’ said Philos, ‘give these boys what you have 
caught. And, boys, divide it equally.’ 

‘Oh, dear, oh, dear,’ cried the fat man, but he did as 
he was told, and when he saw his fine catch in the boys’ 
hands he began to weep. 

‘Philos,’ said the boys, ‘we can never divide five bass 
and eight flounders and eleven eels among three boys 
equally.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Philos, ‘owing to the peculiar habits of 
your relatives, you can do it easily. Black Hair, take 
out two bass for your father: that leaves one bass 
apiece. Brown Hair, take out two flounders for your 
uncle: that leaves two flounders apiece. Red Hair, take 
two eels for your grandmother: that leaves three eels 
apiece. And each boy has eight fish. It works like a 
charm when you know how.’ 7 
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‘Philos,’ said Black Hair, ‘when you were a Boy I bet 
you were good at mental arithmetic.’ 

“He’s still good,’ said Brown Hair. 

‘Shows no signs of age,’ said Red Hair. 

“Thank you, bays,’ said Philos, and then he turned to 
the fat man. ‘Come back to the town with me, and 
buy a complete fishing tackle for each of these three 
boys.’ 

The fat man gave such a loud groan that you would 
have thought he was hollow inside, but he was far from 
that. 

The good giant asked the two old men if they wanted 
to go back to their fishing or if they would come along to 
town. And they both said that they would come along, 
for they had only traded with the fat man because they 
were afraid of him, and they thought that they would 
like to see him walk all the way to town, which was 
farther than he had walked for some time, especially 
with the thermometer at ninety. 

So Philos said, ‘Forward, march!’ and took hold of 
the fat man’s right hand, and set off at a good pace. 
The fat man had to trot to keep up, for the good giant 
had a grip on his hand like a father taking his little boy 
for a walk. The three boys were sometimes in front and 
sometimes behind, but mostly alongside; and the two 
surprising old men kept up a steady dogtrot, and said 
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that when they looked at the fat man, they didn’t mind 
the distance or the pace. 

After a while they came to the houses where the boys 
lived, and Philos said, ‘Go in, boys, and leave your 
fish, and we'll wait for you.’ 

And at that, the fat man dropped on the grass to rest, 
and he called out, ‘Don’t hurry, boys, don’t hurry!’ 
which was the first kind thing he had ever said to any 
boys. And as for those two strong old men, they didn’t 
even sit down, but took turns in explaining what an 
interesting occasion it was. 

The boys came back, followed by the father and the 
uncle and the grandmother, and the father and the 
uncle said that the grandmother would speak their 
thoughts. The grandmother cleared her throat, and 
said, ‘Ahem! Thank you for the fish.’ 

The good giant said that they were welcome, and 
to be careful about fishbones, and then they started 
out again, and the father and the uncle and the 
grandmother said they would come too, if agree- 
able. 

They came to the shop where they sold very nice 
fishing tackle, and the first thing the fat man asked for 
was a chair to sit on, if they had one big enough for him. 
But when they brought a chair, he looked at it and sat 
down on a box. So they offered the chair to the grand- 
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mother, she being a lady, and she cleared her throat and 
said, ‘Ahem! Thank you for the chair.’ 

Then the fat man groaned, and asked the shopkeeper 
to let him see the cheapest rods and lines he had. 

‘Come, come,’ said the good giant, ‘that’s no way to 
repair a wrong. Show us some first-class tackle.’ 

The fat man gave a horrible groan, but he was afraid 
to say anything different from Philos. So the shop- 
keeper brought out some very nice rods and lines, and 
the hooks, he said, were pretty much the same price any- 
way. 

Philos told the boys to take their pick. They were so 
much interested in comparing, that finally Philos had 
to say that they wouldn’t make a mistake whatever 
they picked. Then they made a choice quickly, and 
soon afterward exchanged with one another. 

The fat’ man stood up, so that he could get at his 
purse, and he paid for the new tackle. Then he gave 
another deep groan and said that he wouldn’t go home 
just yet a while, but would spend the night in the 
hospital. So he went across the street where there was 
a nice hospital, and asked for an extra stout cot and a 
gallon of their very best ice-water. 

When he had gone, the grandmother cleared her 
throat and said to Philos, ‘Ahem! Thank you for the 
tackle.’ And Philos said that it was a very courteous 
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speech, and she blew her nose with considerable 
pride. 

While this was going on, the three boys had called a 
special meeting of their club. 

‘Philos,’ said Black Hair, ‘a motion has been made 
by President Brown Hair and seconded by President 
Red Hair, that we thank you and present you with our 
former tackle and elect you Treasurer of the Triangle 
Fishing Club. All in favor say, ‘‘Aye.”’’ 

Everybody said ‘ Aye,’ including the father, the uncle, 
the grandmother, the shopkeeper, and the two obliging 
old men, although most of them were not entitled to vote. 

‘I thank you for the honor,’ said the good giant, ‘and 
some day I will come and fish with you, and I hope that 
I shall not catch another sculpin.’ 

And that is the end of the story for to-night. 


ROBERT THE GOATHERD 


THE good giant was walking along the road, and he met 
a young man who was weeping bitterly. 

‘Well, my good man,’ said Philos, ‘and why are you 
weeping so bitterly?’ 

‘Philos,’ said the young man, ‘I have just gone 
through a very hard experience. I have been beaten 
and robbed and driven out of my house; and I have no- 
where to go and no money to pay for my next meal. 
Have you any work that I could do to earn my board 
and lodging until I can find a steady job?’ 

Philos thought it very fine of the young fellow to 
ask for work before asking for sympathy, so he said, ‘I 
think that I could find something for you to do, but 
first tell me your story. Who has done you wrong, and 
why did he do it?’ 
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‘It wasn’t one man, it was several men,’ answered the 
young fellow, ‘and [’ll tell you the story if you'd like to 
hear it. But first I’d like to get to work, so that I can 
earn something to eat. I haven’t eaten since yesterday 
noon.’ 

‘Come straight to my house,’ said the good giant. 
‘It isn’t good to tell a story on an empty stomach. 
What is your name?’ 

‘Robert.’ 

So they went straight to Philos’s house, and Philos 
had his steward set out a large wholesome dinner, which 
Robert ate heartily. Then he began his story. 

‘I live up in the mountain in a cottage by myself, and 
I take care of my herd of goats on the mountain-side. 
Last night, when I came home, [| started to get my 
supper. Ihere came a knock at the door, and, when I 
opened it, five or six masked men jumped at me and 
beat me to the ground. Then they tied me with a long 
rope, and stood me up in a corner while they robbed the 
house of everything good in it. The things they didn’t 
want, they threw on the fire, and I had to watch all 
my furniture burning. I protested, but they struck me 
every time I spoke, so I learned to hold my tongue. 

“Then they went out to the shed, and I could hear 
them rounding up my goats. Finally they came back, 
and dragged me out into the woods, driving the goats 
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ahead. When they got to the middle of the woods, they 
gagged me, dropped me in the bushes, and went on. 

‘After they were out of hearing, I tried to work loose 
from the rope, but it was tied very tight. I remembered 
that some distance back they had dragged me over a 
sharp-edged ledge of stone, which had bruised me very 
much. I couldn’t stand up, so I started to roll, which 
was all right so long as the path was wide; but when it 
narrowed it became hard work. Still I kept at it, and 
wormed my way between the big trees. After a long, 
long time, I came near the ledge.’ 

‘I think that you were very plucky,’ said the good 
giant, ‘but why did you want to come near the 
ledge?’ 

‘So that I could rub the rope against the sharp edge,’ 
replied Robert. ‘Well, I got to the ledge, but the ground 
was steep, and before I knew it, I had rolled several 
yards too far. Then I had to roll up a bit of rough hill, 
and it wasn’t easy going. But finally I managed to get 
the rope at my wrists just on the edge of the stone. I 
rubbed and rubbed. I couldn’t make much sweep of 
my arms, and it seemed as if I were making no impres- 
sion on the rope. I had to stop again and again to rest, 
but at last the rope snapped and I got one hand free. I 
was pretty numb by this time, but, to make a long story 
short, I ungagged myself and got free from the rest of the 
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rope, although since the knots had got wet in the mud 
they were not easy to untie, even with two hands. 

‘I got back to my hut and found everything ruined. 
I went to my neighbors, but they are poor people and 
cannot help me. So I came to town, hoping I might 
meet you. I did and you gave me this good dinner. | 
thank you very heartily.’ 

‘You have told me an interesting story,’ said the good 
giant, ‘and it calls for action. Would you care to go with 
me to your cottage, or do you feel too tired?’ 

‘I feel pretty well beaten up and sleepy,’ said Robert, 
‘but I should like to go with you, if there is any chance 
of getting back my goats.’ 

“That’s the right spirit,’ said Philos, ‘but [ll let you 
refresh yourself with a little nap first, and after that 
we'll start.’ 

So the young man curled himself up on a large sofa, 
and was asleep in thirty seconds. In thirty minutes 
Philos woke him up, and he jumped to his feet. ‘I’m 
ready,’ he cried, ‘lead on!’ 

On the way to the mountain hut, Philos got very well 
acquainted with his young friend. The good giant 
rarely made a mistake in his judgment of persons. He 
decided that Robert was the kind of young man he 
would like to have in his own employ, and he made up 
his mind to take him into his confidence. So he told 
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Robert of several adventures, and especially how the 
hemony had helped him out of difficult positions. “But 
do not tell any one, Robert, for it is a secret that few 
persons know. You see that [| trust you.’ 

‘T will not betray your trust,’ said Robert. 

When they got to the cottage, everything was as 
Robert had said, confusion and ruin everywhere. The 
neighbors were good-hearted but dull people, and were 
likely to be of little use. They had trampled out all the 
marks made in the mud by the robbers. This was an- 
noying to Philos, for often he had tracked down wrong- 
doers by the marks they had left. Still, since the robbers 
had taken off a whole herd of goats, somebody would be 
likely to see them. 

They walked along the forest path where Robert had 
been dragged, and Robert pointed out the sharp ledge 
where he had scraped the rope through, and there, 
near by, lay the rope itself. 

‘We'll take the longer piece with us,’ said Philos; ‘we 
may need it.’ 

Then they passed along the path where Robert had 
rolled, and Philos was impressed by the difficulties 
which Robert had overcome by his persistence. He told 
Robert so. 

‘I suppose,’ said Robert, ‘you would have used the 
hemony, and made yourself small enough to roll on the 
path easily.’ 
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‘No,’ said Philos, ‘for if I had been tied as tight as 
you, I couldn’t have got into my bag to reach the 
hemony.’ 

‘I see,’ said Robert. ‘You’d have had an even harder 
time than I. I’m glad that it was I and not you.’ 

And that also struck the good giant as a nice thing to 
say. 

When they got past the place where the robbers had 
left Robert, Philos began to look carefully about for 
tracks, and soon, where the path crossed a little brook, 
he saw the mark of hoofs and shoes. 

Then, as the forest was very thick, they went on 
faster, because Philos was rather sure that the robbers 
could not turn aside until they reached more open 
country. When they had gone a mile or two, they came 
to the end of the woods, and then they were in doubt, 
for the ground had become rocky and they could now 
find no trace either of men or of goats. 

‘Listen,’ said Robert. 

There was certainly a faraway noise. To Philos it 
sounded like the noise of water falling, a long distance 
off. 

‘It’s my goats,’ said Robert. ‘Trust a goatherd to 
know the sound of goats as far as he can hear it. And 
it’s not only goats, it’s my herd! I recognize the call of 
the leader.’ 
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‘If you’re certain 

‘[’m perfectly certain.’ 

“Then we'll go toward them at once. Where do you 
think they are? The sound seems to me to be off to the 
right.’ 

‘I think that they are directly behind us,’ said Robert. 

“How can that be? There was no place on the path - 
where they could have broken into the woods.’ . 

‘I think that they have come through the woods, and 
then turned around and got back into the woods from 
one side.’ 

‘I fancy you’re right. You go to the left, and [ll go 
to the right, and whichever of us finds a trace will come 
back to this spot and wait for the other. Don’t let your- 
self be seen, if you can help it. Here is a whistle. Blow 
it if you fall into danger, and I will come to you at once.’ 

They separated, and went cautiously along the edge 
of the woods. In two minutes they were out of sight of 
each other. Philos looked for every possible opening in 
the dense underbrush, but where the ground was hard 
there was no opening, and where there was a little gap 
and the ground was muddy, there were no tracks. 

“They must have gone the other way,’ said Philos 
to himself. Then suddenly he straightened up: he had 
heard a whistle. He tore back along the woods as fast 
as he could go. 
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In a moment he heard shouts and yells, and, as he 
rounded a bend of the forest, he saw Robert running 
toward him, pursued by half a dozen men. At the sight 
of the giant, they stopped short, turned, and disap- 
peared around another corner of the woods. 

‘It’s lucky for me that you came,’ gasped Robert. 
He dropped on the ground, exhausted, while Philos ran 
on to catch the men if possible. But where they had 
gone was a mystery. Philos could find no trace, as he 
looked hurriedly for gaps in the brush. He determined 
to look for the men afterward, and to come back imme- 
diately to Robert, who might be injured. 

_ ‘Are you all right?’ the good giant called out. 

‘I guess so! [ am so bruised from last night that I 
can’t run as fast as usual, and I got a hit on the leg from 
one of the men which slowed me up. They would have 
caught me in another minute.’ 

“Tell me what happened.’ 

‘I went along looking for a gap. Then suddenly I 
heard my leader bleat. I would know his bleat in a 
thousand. I couldn’t see him, but I gave the low whis- 
tle that he knows, and he answered with a loud bleat 
and evidently was coming toward me. He must have 
wandered away from the herd, and the men must have 
been after him, for when I raised my head, I saw them 
out in the open, running toward me. I took to my heels, 
but they gained on me, and I blew the whistle.’ 
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“Where is the goat now?’ 

‘He must have taken to the brush again when he saw 
the men.’ 

‘Call him again.’ 

Robert got to his feet and whistled three short notes. 
They listened and heard the snapping of twigs and the 
swish of branches, and almost at their feet the goat burst 
through the brush, and rubbed his forehead against his 
master’s knee. 

“Now what shall we do?’ asked Robert. 

‘I propose to go in search of the robbers. They can’t 
be far off, and surely we shall be able to find where they 
broke through. You had better tether the goat to a 
tree with the rope and follow me.’ 

‘I think,’ said Robert, ‘that maybe you’d find the 
rope useful if you caught any of the robbers; and if you 
don’t mind, I’d like to take Billy along. He might help 
US.’ 

The good giant couldn’t help smiling as he asked, 
‘Billy seems an intelligent goat, but how in the world 
can he help us?’ 

‘Well, he can find the other goats if I tell him to. 
When any of the herd has strayed away, I say to him, 
“Find them, Billy, find them!” and he always rounds" 
them up like a good sheep dog.’ 

‘Bring him along by all means,’ said the good giant, 
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To their surprise they did not find any traces as they 
went on. It was astonishing, the way the robbers had 
covered up their tracks, all the more since they were in 
such a hurry to escape Philos. 

‘They have evidently a skillful leader,’ said the 
good giant after they had gone about a mile. ‘I’m 
certain they wouldn’t have gone this far in the open 
when they thought I was after them. Yet where 
could they have entered the woods? We shall have to 
go back.’ 

They returned, studying the ground, until they got 
back to where the robbers had turned, and still there 
were no traces. _ 

“Why did your goat leave his herd?’ asked Philos. 

‘Why, often about this time in the morning he comes 
to me for a lump of sugar, and then he goes back to the 
herd. I have no sugar now.’ 

‘Would he eat a bit of candy?’ 

‘“He’s never had any, but I’ve yet to see what he 
won't eat.” 

‘Give him this, then,’ and Philos handed Robert a 
caramel wrapped in paper, of the kind he usually car- 
ried for children he might meet. 

“Here, Billy!’ called Robert, and he offered the goat 
the caramel in its paper wrapping. The goat chewed it 
happily and tugged at his rope. 
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‘He wants to be with the herd. Shall I ask him to 
hunt them?’ 

‘By all means.’ 

‘Find them, Billy, find them!’ And Billy at once 
started off in the way the robbers had gone, pulling so 
hard at his rope that Robert could hardly hold him. 
Then the good giant laid a hand on the rope, and Billy 
turned around, much surprised. He stopped pulling, 
but did not stop going. He waggled his beard a little, 
just as if he were saying, ‘I can pull a man, but I wasn’t 
counting on a giant.’ 

They turned the corner of the wood, and Billy started 
for the brush. Philos held him back, and Robert said, 
‘Stop, Billy!’ and for both reasons Billy stopped. There 
didn’t seem to be a place to get through, but a goat can — 
get through almost anything, and of course Philos could 
_ have broken through, but what Philos wanted to know 
was where the robbers broke through. 

While they were looking for tracks, Billy stood up on 
his hind legs, and began nosing about a branch. Robert 
was more interested in the goat than Philos was, so it 
was Robert who first saw what Billy was doing. 

‘Philos,’ cried Robert, ‘do you see that branch?’ 

The good giant looked up quickly, and exclaimed, 
‘Billy, good for you! You have found what we have 
been looking for.’ 
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The branch had been recently broken. 

‘Don’t you suppose the robbers have broken it?’ 
asked Robert. 

‘I am sure of it,’ said Philos. ‘Look at the marks 
along the bark. The robbers have climbed up this 
branch, gone along it to the trunk, and then swung to 
the ground by that other big branch that clears the 
underbrush. Billy must have sniffed their scent. Good 
Billy!’ And at that, he gave Billy another caramel, and 
Billy wagged his tail, and his bleat sounded as if he 
were saying, ‘ [ha-a-a-anks!’ 

‘Now,’ said Philos, ‘Ill push through the brush, and 
you follow me.’ 

‘Shall I bring Billy?’ 

‘I should say so! He’s a natural detective.’ 

They had some rough going at first, with Billy in the 
lead, chewing his caramel, but after a while the ground 
cleared, and a little later they came on a rude path, with 
men’s tracks on it, along which they went cautiously. 
Soon Billy put up his head and bleated softly. 

‘We must be near the herd,’ said Robert. 

Sure enough, in two minutes, there was the herd, 
cropping at a bed of mushrooms. Billy joined his com- 
panions, but Philos kept hold of his rope. There were no 
men in sight. 

“What next?’ asked Robert. 
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‘It’s getting too dark to look for traces. We'll trust 
to Billy.’ 

After eating a few mushrooms to go with the cara- 
mels, Billy was sniffing around the ground outside the 
herd, and all of a sudden he gave a hard pull on the rope 
and started off, Philos and Robert at his heels. 

They knew that they were getting into danger, and 
they stopped every few moments to listen and peer 
through the trees. They heard nothing, and could see 
little in the increasing darkness. Finally the good giant 
whispered, ‘Look there!’ But Robert could see nothing, 
and Philos lifted him to his shoulder, and then Robert 
saw a light far away among the leaves, as if there were a 
fire there. 

‘It must be their camp,’ whispered Robert, and Philos 
answered, ‘Billy is pointing his nose at it, but can we 
keep him quiet?’ 

Robert slipped down from Philos’s shoulder and tied 
up Billy’s muzzle with a handkerchief. Billy didn’t 
much like it, but Philos had slipped in another caramel, 
so as long as Billy could chew he wasn’t going to worry. 
When they were near enough to see that it was really 
a fire, Philos put Robert on his shoulder again, tucked 
Billy under his arm, and went straight toward the camp. 

Quietly as he tried to go, he made some noise by step- 
ping on a twig that cracked. A loud whistle sounded 
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out, and a sharp command, ‘To the cave!’ and Philos 
reached the camp-fire just as the last robber plunged 
into a hole between two great stones. 

Philos set Robert on a pine branch, where he would 
be well out of sight, gave Billy’s rope into his master’s 
hand, and put Billy down on the ground behind the 
tree. 

‘If any more men come, or if you think you are in any 
danger, drop the rope and let Billy shift for himself. 
Maybe you'll want to slip down yourself. Meantime, 
keep silence,’ whispered Philos. 

Then he threw some great branches on the fire to 
make it blaze up, picked up a great club that some one 
had left on the ground, and crept toward the opening of 
the cave. 

As soon as he got to the opening, he saw that it would 
be too small for him to enter, so he used the hemony to 
become the size of a pretty large man. Then he entered 
the cavern. 

Thrusting his club well ahead of him, and moving it 
vigorously from side to side, Philos wormed his way 
into the cave. It was deep, and the robbers retreated as 
Philos advanced. He could always hear them a little 
way in front of him. At least he could hear two or three 
voices. 

He was not afraid that they would get at him with 
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knives or swords, for his club would keep people at a 
distance, but he thought that maybe stones would come 
whizzing his way, and he had only his thick cap as a 
protection against anything thrown. But there seemed 
to be no loose stones on the floor of the cave. The main 
doubt in Philos’s mind was whether there was another 
outlet to the cave, by which the robbers might escape. 

Meantime, as he worked slowly along the passage, he 
found that it was getting too tight for him, so he started 
to worm back. And now he found that he had made a 
great mistake in supposing that the voices proved all the 
robbers to be in front of him. There was a second outlet 
to the cave. 

Two or three men had evidently been told to keep 
in the cave and make a noise, and the rest had come 
around to the opening by the camp-fire, and had flung 
themselves on Philos’s legs and had tied them. They 
had also made a noose and got it around his body, slip- 
ping it along as he worked outward, and finally pinion- 
ing his arms. Then, working swiftly, they tied the rope 
at his feet to one tree, and the rope around his arms 
to another tree, stretching the ropes tight. Philos lay 
helpless and bound between two great fir trunks. He 
was fairly caught, and the robbers shouted in glee. But 
they did not recognize him, because he was no longer 
giant size. 
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Philos knew that he would be likely to get some 
rough treatment, but his chief fear was that Robert 
might be caught, too, so he called out as loud as he could, 
‘Keep far away, Robert!’ in the hope that the robbers 
would think his companion a long way off. 

As soon as Philos had shouted his warning, the robber 
chief hit him with a club and commanded him to be 
silent, if he did not want instant death. ‘Death is 
probably what you'll get anyway,’ declared the chief. 

Philos kept still then, and waited for what they might 
do to him. He knew that his chances were small of get- 
ting off alive unless he could think of some plan to out- 
wit the robbers. 

The robbers now collected about the fire, and loudly 
discussed what they would do with their prisoner. 
Some were for putting him to death, some were for 
keeping him captive, and one man was for beating him 
soundly and letting him go. 

‘Don’t let him go!’ cried a loud voice, and to Philos’s 
surprise and dismay, out stepped Robert from behind a 
tree. 

The robbers leaped to their feet, but before they could 
speak a word, Robert went on, ‘That’s the man who 
stole my goats, that’s the man who gave me a beating 
last night! Don’t let him go!’ 

For a moment the robbers thought him crazy. Then 
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they burst out laughing to think that their captive was 
accused of doing what they had done. So they let 
Robert go on talking against Philos. 

Philos did not know what to think. Here was the man 
he had befriended, talking as violently as the worst of 
the robbers. Had he made up the whole story, just to 
lead him into the robbers’ hands? 

Robert went on rapidly: ‘I’ve been tracking him 
down, and now I’ve found him! Give him what he 
deserves!’ And here Robert kicked at Philos, but only 
touched a loop of the rope. ‘Gentlemen,’ he continued, 
‘don’t kill him, don’t leave him tied to the trees. Put 
chains on him and make him work for you. He seems 
strong, the scoundrel!’ 

‘Who are you and who is he?’ demanded the chief- 
tain. 

‘My name is George, and I live in a cottage high in 
the mountains. He is the stingy landlord of the moun- 
tain cottages. He declared that I hadn’t paid him his 
rent, so he came last night with a crowd of masked men, 
and beat me and destroyed my property and stole my 
goats. I recognized him in spite of his mask, and to-day 
I got on his track, and here 1am. I want to pay him up 
for what I’ve suffered!’ 

‘Well,’ said the leader, suppressing his laughter and 
signing the men to keep still, ‘I guess he deserves all you 
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can give him, and your idea of making a slave of him is 
excellent. Sit down and have some supper, and we'll 
dispose of our captive afterward.’ 

‘Don’t treat him too kindly!’ cried Robert. 

“We won’t, we won’t!’ shouted the band, laughing 
harder than ever. 

Robert made another kick at Philos, and again he 
managed only to kick an end of the rope. Philos thought 
it wise to groan. 

‘Ah, that’s right!’ called out the men, ‘you know how 
to treat him.’ 

‘T’ll treat him worse than that!’ cried Robert, and 
dropped down on his knees at Philos’s side, and pre- 
tended to strike him in the face. But really he had 
found the hemony and was putting it to Philos’s lips. 

Then Robert called out sharply, ‘Look there, look 
there!’ and pointed in the direction away from Philos. 
They all turned around, exclaiming, ‘What is it?’ —and 
unseen to them Philos grew larger and larger, and as he 
grew, he burst the ropes as if they had been threads. 

- Before the robbers knew what was happening to them, 
the good giant had gathered up in his arms the whole 
mass of men, except one who escaped. Philos held his 
howling captives tight, while Robert tied them up, one 
by one, with his rope. It would not be worth while to 
tell all the robbers said to Philos and especially to Rob- 
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ert. They were even angrier at being outwitted than 
at being caught. 

Then Robert said to Billy, ‘Find them, Billy, and 
bring them home!’ And Billy started after his herd, 
while Philos and Robert marched the gang of thieves to 
the town jail. Philos gave an account of their misdeeds 
to the men on guard and left it to the judge to pun- 
ish them. It was now daylight, and Philos proposed 
breakfast. 

On their way to the good giant’s house, Philos and 
Robert were surprised to see Billy trotting toward them. 

‘Has he lost his herd?’ asked Philos. 

‘Oh, no; it is much more likely that he chased them 
home quickly, and then came after us for some more 
adventure. He seems to like you immensely, Philos,’ 
said Robert. 

It certainly seemed so, for Billy was rubbing against 
the giant’s legs and bleating pleasantly. His bleat 
sounded so much like ‘Ca-a-a-aramel!’ that Philos gave 
him what he had left. 

Then suddenly Billy tossed his head and set off furi- 
ously toward a man bending over a fountain to get a 
drink. There was a red patch on the seat of the man’s 
trousers. 

“The man who escaped had a patch like that!’ cried 
Robeft. 
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~ Billy rushed head down, and struck fair on the red 
patch. The man tumbled in to the water and came up 
yelling murder. He got out, but Billy was after him and 
butted him all the way to the jail, where a policeman 
came out and took further charge. It was indeed the 
missing robber, for he admitted his guilt, in order to get 
inside the jail and be safe from Billy. 

At breakfast, Philos said to his young friend, ‘ Robert, 
you saved me last night, and I shall never forget it.’ 

‘I am sure,’ said Robert, ‘that since I got you into 
trouble, it was the least I could do to try to help you 
out.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said the good giant, ‘since we are each 
grateful to the other, let us keep on being friends. Would 
you like to be one of my men and live with me?’ 

‘Nothing I should like better,’ replied Robert. 

So that was settled. 

And that is the end of the story for to-night. 
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THE good giant was walking along the road, when he 


met an old man and an old woman, and they were weep- 
ing bitterly. 

‘My good people,’ said the good giant, ‘why are you 
weeping so bitterly?’ 

‘Oh, Philos,’ said the old woman, ‘if you knew what 
was happening at our house, you would think that we 
have good reason to feel bad.’ 

‘Yes, Philos,’ said the old man, ‘there is something 
awful up at our house.’ 

‘Tell me all about it,’ said Philos kindly. 

The old woman wiped her eyes with a clean hand- 
kerchief, which Philos politely handed her, and asked, 
‘May my husband have the use of the handkerchief, 
too? He has been weeping as much as I have.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Philos, ‘and when he has wiped his 
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eyes, you may have the handkerchief for your own, in 
case you weep again.’ 

“Thank you kindly, Philos,’ said the old woman, ‘but 
I think that I’ll wipe his eyes for him, he not being 
accustomed to the same, especially if we are to keep 
the handkerchief, which I shall regard as an heirloom, 
thanking you kindly once more.’ 

So she wiped her husband’s eyes, and her husband 
sneezed very gratefully because he appreciated the 
honor of having his eyes wiped on a handkerchief just 
out of the wash. 

“Well, Philos,’ the old woman said, ‘your kindness 
makes me feel better already, and yet, when | think of 
what we have left in our house, our misfortune seems 
too dreadful for words.’ 

‘If you cannot help us, no one can help us,’ said the 
old man, ‘and if no one can help us, then we are lost.’ 
He thought for a while, and then said solemnly, ‘ And if 
we are lost, I don’t believe that any one is likely to find 
us.’ 

He was so near weeping that the old woman got out 
the handkerchief, at which the old man sneezed rather 
impatiently, for he wanted to speak; and he realized that 
it was hard to speak when he had to sneeze, and when he 
was likely to have his eyes wiped with a fairly expensive 


handkerchief. 
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‘Philos,’ he said, ‘I want to tell you something very 
serious, and I beg you to pay close attention.’ At that, 
he sneezed again, and it was a very irritated sneeze, be- 
cause it interrupted his story and interfered with his 
train of thought. | 

‘It is very important, Philos,’ he went on, and then he 
sneezed again, very angrily, for he did not like to be 
interrupted, even by himself. When he had recovered 
himself, he said, ‘Pardon me, Philos, I hope that 
you will understand what I say, in the spirit I say it 
in, and not judge it by these sneezes, which I can’t 
help.’ 

And at this, he sneezed again with an air of resigna- 
tion, and said to his wife, ‘You tell the story. I am 
afraid that I am spoiling it.’ 

‘Well,’ said the old woman, ‘last night, when we went 
to bed, everything was all right. In the night I woke up 
and said to my husband, “I’m sure there’s somebody in 
the house!” “Yes,” he said, ‘‘you and I are. Why wake 
me up about it?” “‘I mean,” I said, “‘there is somebody 
downstairs.” Well, we listened and we couldn’t hear a 
sound. So I said that I was sorry I had wakened him, 
and my husband said so was he, and we went to sleep 
again. But after a while, I woke up again, feeling ter- 
ribly uneasy, and I said to my husband, “I wish you 
would go downstairs and look around.” He was very 
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sleepy, and said, ‘“‘I can look around here, can’t [?” and 
went off to sleep again. 

‘But I felt so sure that something was wrong that I 
woke my husband again and said, “‘Go downstairs and 
look around.” ‘‘No,” he said. ‘‘Then I will,” I said. 
agmeemireesaig, Please go,’ I said. “All right,” he 
said, when I said ‘‘ Please.”’ 

‘And at that he got up and took a pitchfork, which he 
_ always keeps under the bed for protection, and went 
downstairs. He was barefoot, and the stone floor was 
cold, and I heard him sneezing downstairs — he has 
been sneezing off and on ever since — and, when he got 
back, he laid the pitchfork carefully under the bed, and 
_ said, “I couldn’t see anybody.” ‘Did you light the 
lamp?” I said. “No,” said he; “it was so dark that a 
lamp would have done no good.” _He was so sleepy that 
I let him go-to sleep, which he did immediately, and 
which I did a long, long time after.’ 

‘But what happened in the morning?’ said the good 
giant, who couldn’t help feeling that the couple were a 
long time in coming to the point. 

‘In the morning,’ said the man—and then he 
sneezed again, and said to his wife, ‘No, you tell him.’ 

‘In the morning,’ said she, ‘we went downstairs, and 
oh, Philos! there was something horrible sitting at our 
table, and he wouldn’t go, and he ate us out of house and 
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home. Yes, Philos, he told us to go out of our own house, 
and we were so frightened that we went at once, and 
here we are.’ 

‘Philos,’ said the old man, ‘if I can say it without 
sneezing, I beg you to help us.’ Then he sneezed hard, 
but turned to his wife and said, ‘I said it anyway!’ 

‘Well,’ said Philos, ‘what was this horrible person like ?’ 

‘Very, very big,’ said the old woman, ‘and very, very 
fierce.’ 

‘Was he a man you had ever seen before?’ 

‘He wasn’t a man at all,’ said the old woman. ‘That 
was the worst of it. He was like some awful sort of 
animal, and perfectly outrageous in his behavior. [| 
never set eyes on his likes before.’ 

‘Tell me exactly what happened next,’ asked Philos. 

“When we came in the kitchen, he glared at us, and 
my husband was going to order him out, but unfortu- 
nately sneezed, and that made the thing angry, and he 
roared, “Stop it!” and threw a chair at my husband. 
My husband 1s spry for an old man, and dodged, and the 
chair smashed against the wall. 

“Then I said, “‘Get out of this room instantly!” and 
he roared, “Stop it!” and threw a chair at me. I didn’t 
know whether he meant to stop talking or to stop the 
chair, but I dodged, for I am rather spry myself, and 
the chair smashed against the wall. 
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“Then he cried, ‘‘Quick, give me something to eat!” 
and we gave him what we were going to have for our 
breakfast. He gobbled it all down, and cried, ‘‘ More, 
quicker!” and we gave him what we were going to have 
for our dinner. He gobbled that, and cried, ‘‘Much 
more, much quicker!” and we gave him every blessed 
thing we had to eat in the house. 

‘He gobbled it all, and told us to bring him the fodder 
for the cow. Then I thought we could both escape, but 
he made my husband stay, so I didn’t dare go away and 
raise an alarm, and | came back with a basket of fodder 
as quickly as I could. The thing threatened to kill us 
both if we didn’t feed him absolutely full, so when it was 
my husband’s turn to go out and get the horse’s oats, 
my husband had the horrible idea of giving the thing rat 
poison spread on dog biscuit. 

‘But, Philos, it didn’t damage the thing at all. It only 
went to his head, and he began to dance, and broke up 
every stitch of furniture in the room. It was heartbreak- 
ing to see our nice furniture turning into kindling. He 
danced on the table, he danced on the clock, and broke 
them to smithereens. There must be at least a million 
smithereens in that room. Then he roared, ‘‘Go!” and 
we fled. And what the awful thing has done since, dear 
only knows!’ 

‘This calls for action,’ said Philos, and giving them 
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each a doughnut, giant-size, because they had had no 
breakfast, he hoisted them on his shoulders, and, telling 
them to hold fast to his coat collar, he set off to their 
house going between fifty and sixty miles an hour. 

He got to the house long before the doughnuts were 
finished, and, putting the old people down, he went up 
to the window and looked in. The thing was asleep in a 
corner. 

‘Come out of that!’ cried the good giant. The thing 
woke up, and, rubbing his eyes, rolled out of the door 
and sat down on the doorstep. He was really a very 
horrible-looking thing, all furry, about six feet high and 
six feet broad, with a huge face covered with brown hair, 
little black eyes, a great red mouth, and a very thick 
skull. His arms and legs were big-boned and very power- 
ful. He looked like a tremendous overgrown ape. 

The good giant had never seen anything quite like 
this creature before, but of course he was not in the 
least afraid. He shook the monster by the shoulder 
vigorously, and said, ‘Who are you?’ 

The monster immediately got angry and jumped up. 
He struck out at Philos, but the good giant seized him 
by the two wrists, and forced him back on the doorstep. 
It was a hard struggle, for the monster was strong and 
didn’t want to be mastered. | 

Philos spoke very sternly: ‘Listen to me. I want you 
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to tell me who you are and why you have acted as you 
have.’ 

‘Let go of me!’ shouted the monster. 

‘Answer me!’ said Philos. 

‘I won't!’ 

‘Very well,’ said Philos, ‘then I shall have to give you 
a good thrashing. But I’ll give you one more chance. 
Answer me by the time I count three. One 

‘IT won't!’ 

“Two ; 

‘Let go!’ 

Uihree!? 

The good giant suddenly let go of him, jumped back, 
and seized his club, just as the monster made a rush at 
him. Philos stepped aside and brought the club down 
heavily on the creature’s broad back. The monster gave 
an awful howl, and Philos caught him another blow be- 
tween the shoulder blades, and that meant another aw- 


ful howl. The thing kept turning so as to get face to 
face with the good giant, but Philos was too quick for 
him, and kept circling round, pounding away at his back 
with good solid strokes, each one of which would have 
brought a howl, except that Philos was so quick that 
sometimes he got in two or three hits between two howls. 

Once the monster suddenly turned the other way, and 
that would have brought him in front of Philos, but 
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Philos was going so rapidly that he was at the monster’s 
back again. Then the thing dropped to the ground, 
rolled over, and said, ‘’Nuf!’ 

“You’ve had enough?’ asked Philos. 

oY SSeS Lie 

‘You'll answer my questions?’ 

‘eS, Site 

‘Get up, then. Who are you?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir.’ 

‘What!’ cried the good giant, ‘do you want some 
more of my club?’ 

‘No, I really don’t, sir. I have had plenty of your 
club, sir. I don’t mind if I never see your club again, 
sir.’ 

‘Then who are you?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. I’d tell you if I knew, sir.’ 

The good giant reflected a moment, remembering that 
some persons are very much mistaken about themselves, 
not knowing what they are doing or where they are, so 
it was quite possible that this person might not know 
who he was. So he asked another question, ‘Why didn’t 
you speak politely before?’ 

‘Because you hadn’t beaten me, sir. When I am 
beaten as soundly as you have beaten me, I am very 
polite, sir.’ | 

‘Have you a name that they call you by?’ 
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‘Yes, sir. They call me Double-Thick.’ 

‘Why do they call you that?’ 

“They said it was because my body was twice as thick 
as theirs, and especially because my skull was double- 
thick, so that it took anything a terribly long time to get 
to my brain if [ had one.’ 

‘Who are they that call you Double-Thick?’ 

“The people where [I live, sir.’ 

‘Who are they?’ 

‘Why, they are Thicks, of course, sir.’ 

“Then why didn’t you say you were a Thick?’ 

Double-Thick rolled his little eyes very miserably. ‘I 
don’t know what I am. You see, sir, I belong to the 
Thicks, and so I may be a Thick myself. But I can’t be 
a Thick if lam a Double-Thick, can I? If I were double 
a Thick, I would be two Thicks, and Iam only one. But 
if I am only one Thick, I can’t be a Double-Thick. I 
don’t know whether I am neither or both. It is all very 
sad, sir, and I am sure that you don’t understand.’ 

pyes,))) do, said Philos. ‘You are so very thick a 
Thick that they call you Double-Thick. But you are 
really a Thick.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, sir. You have taken a great load off 
my mind, if | have a mind. What was it you said, 
exactly? That Iam a Double-Thick, and not a Thick at 
all?’ 
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‘Just the opposite,’ said the old woman, joining in. 

‘That I am not a Thick at all, but a Double-Thick?’ 

‘Just the contrary,’ said the old man, chiming in. 

‘Oh, my poor brain, if I have one, is all mixed up! I 
will thank you all not to explain any more, if you please. 
I have noticed that explanations often make things 
harder, ma’am and sirs.’ 

‘Never mind that now,’ said Philos, ‘but tell me why 
you worried these good people and destroyed their 
furniture.’ 

‘I can’t tell you, sir, I really can’t. Unless,’ added 
Double-Thick, very regretfully, ‘unless you beat me 
again.” 

‘I don’t want to beat you again,’ said the good giant. 

‘It’s the only thing that makes me intelligent, sir. 
Please go ahead.’ 

Philos gave him a light stroke or two, but Double- 
Thick cried out, ‘Harder, harder, if you want me to be 
intelligent!’ 

Much as Philos disliked to thrash the monster, whom 
by now he thought more stupid than wicked, he oblig- 
ingly hit him harder. 

Then Double-Thick cried out, ‘I remember now that 
you ought to hit me on the head. It won’t hurt me, and 
it will make me reasonable.’ 

So Philos fetched him three or four sound clips on the 
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head, and Double-Thick said, ‘Thank you, sir, I feel my 
senses returning enough to tell you the story.’ 

‘Out with it!’ said Philos, laying aside his club. 

‘Well,’ said Double-Thick, ‘day before yesterday I 
terribly annoyed all the Thicks I live with. I don’t know 
what I did to annoy them — they explained it to me, 
but the more they explained, the less I understood. It 
might possibly have been because I ate up all the food 
in the larder. I shouldn’t think it would have been 
that, for they said that what I did was very, very bad, 
and they wouldn’t give me anything to eat all yesterday, 
and I was terribly hungry. They said I was a spoiled 
child, and they would give me a club sandwich. A club 
sandwich is when they stand on both sides of you with 
clubs and beat you. They gave me one. It is good for 
the brain but poor for the stomach. So I ran away, and 
the first house I came to I ran into, and a man came 
downstairs and sneezed at me, and I hate to be sneezed 
at. But I thought I would wait till morning, and then 
two people came downstairs, and I begged them for 
food ‘ 

‘Begged?’ said Philos. 

‘Well,’ answered Double-Thick, ‘they didn’t beat me 
as they should have done, so perhaps I wasn’t very 
polite. But they gave me a little food, and then a little 
more, all in driblets, and finally they gave me something 
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delicious spread on dog biscuits, so I danced a little and 
told the people they could go, and they went, and after 
a while I went to sleep. And that’s all, sir.’ 

It seemed to Philos that Double-Thick was telling 
the truth as he saw it, only the way he saw it wasn’t the 
true way; and of course it didn’t make up for all the 
damage and the fright the old people had suffered. So 
Philos said, ‘Look in that window and see all the damage 
that has been done in the room.’ 

Double-Thick looked in at the window, and cried, 
‘Good gracious! there must be over a million smither- 
eens in this rrom! Who made the terrible mess?’ 

‘You did,’ said the good giant. 

‘Oh, surely not, sir!’ 

For answer Philos called to the old couple, who had 
been extraordinarily silent because they were not in the 
least afraid so long as Philos was there, and indeed the 
sight of the several beatings had so invigorated the old 
man that he had stopped sneezing. 

‘Tell your story,’ said Philos. 

They promptly told their story, each telling about 
half, and at the more affecting parts the tears rolled 
down Double-Thick’s cheeks. 

“You poor old things!’ he cried. ‘Won’t you please 
beat me?’ 

‘Ladies first!’ said the old woman, and before Philos 
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could stop her, she had laid on a number of smart 
strokes with a switch that was convenient. The old man 
wanted his turn, but Philos said that there had been 
quite enough beating for one day, beatings wouldn’t 
repair damages, and it was now time to talk seriously 
about paying for the food and the furniture. 

‘Ma’am and sirs,’ said Double-Thick, ‘I have ten big 
gold pieces. Will that pay for everything?’ And out of 
a little bag strapped on his ankle he put down the broad 
pieces of gold. 

The old couple counted up their losses, and made out 
that there would be one gold piece for the food, fodder, 
dishes, and rat poison, three gold pieces for the chairs 
and the table, and four gold pieces for the big clock, 
making eight in all. But Double-Thick insisted on 
giving each of them a gold piece for the fright he had 
caused them. 

And that came near causing a new difficulty, for the 
old man had told his wife that he hadn’t been really 
frightened at all, so the old woman said that she was 
entitled to both gold pieces. When she said that, her 
husband had to own up that he had been frightened 
about one gold piece’s worth. So that was that. 

Double-Thick also promised never to bother the old 
couple again, and moreover said to them, ‘When it is 
harvest time, I will come and work for you for noth- 
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ing, if I can only remember, which I am afraid I 
can’t.’ 

The old people were quite ready to part friends with 
Double-Thick, and were just going to shake hands with 
him, only Philos had shaken hands with him first, and 
said they had better not, because he was a very hard 
handshaker. 

So they just bowed and smiled to Double-Thick, and 
shook hands with Philos, who shook gently, and they 
said, ‘Thank you,’ and Philos said, ‘You’re welcome.’ 
And to Double-Thick the good giant said, ‘Come with 
me,’ and Double-Thick was very glad to come. 

On the way to his house Philos had quite an earnest 
talk with Double-Thick. ‘I think,’ said Philos, ‘that 
something can be done to improve you. You are not 
really bad-hearted, but you have a bad temper, and 
your habit of not understanding until you are beaten 
must be very annoying to you indeed. As the Thicks 
have told you, you are like a spoiled child; and if you 
are willing I shall try to unspoil you. Do you suppose 
the Thicks will mind your staying with me for a while?’ 

“They won’t mind, they will be glad,’ said Double- ' 
Thick. 

When they came to the good giant’s house, Philos 
first gave Double-Thick a very hearty dinner, and ‘the 
steward showed great admiration for their guest’s eating 
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powers, although not for his table manners, which were 
very plain and not at all intended for show. 

‘Now,’ said the good giant, ‘we will go to the stable.’ 

At the stable, Philos called for the ostler, and told 
him to bring his clipping shears and get to work on 
Double-Thick. 

“You will feel better,’ said Philos, ‘when you have less 
fur.’ 

The ostler clipped and clipped until his hands were 
tired, and he had to ask the assistant ostler to finish the 
job. They went over Double-Thick from head to foot, 
and, when they were done, there was a pile of fur that 
looked as big as a pile of hay. 

‘Give that to the birds,’ said Double-Thick. ‘I feel 
better already. Now what next?’ 

‘I suggest a bath,’ said the tidy steward. 

‘Good,’ said Philos. 

‘What is a bath?’ asked Double-Thick, but found 
out so soon that there was no need to tell him. He 
loved the warm water, and only cried when the soap got 
into his eyes, and even that was because he thought the 
soap would stay there always. 

After the bath, Philos gave him a suit of clothes, 
which the housekeeper cut short at the sleeves and legs, 
and it fitted rather well. When Double-Thick saw him- 
self in the glass, he thought it was some one else, and 
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said, ‘How do you do, sir?’ When they told who it was, 
he said, ‘Well, I am pleased to see you.’ 

Then the good giant sent for his stone-mason. 

‘This,’ he said to the mason, ‘is a very special job. I 
want you to take your mallet and chisel, and chip off 
some of the bone from Double-Thick’s skull. Do you 
mind, Double-Thick?’ 

‘Nothing hurts my head,’ said Double-Thick, ‘and, 
if I could only have an ordinary, thick skull, I should 
probably be ordinarily intelligent and very happy.’ 

So the stone-mason set to work, and chipped and 
chipped, knocking off thin slices and flakes of bone. 

‘Tell me if I hurt you,’ he said, but Double-Thick 
only grinned as he saw the chips fly, and realized that 
his skull was getting less thick at last. Once he said, 
‘I think that you’ve got near a sensitive place now,’ and 
the mason was extremely careful when he was near that 
spot. } 

‘I think, Philos,’ said the mason, ‘that I have done 
all I can with a mallet and chisel. The skull seems per- 
fectly sound wherever I[ tap it, but I am a little afraid 
to take off the rough edges. Perhaps the gentleman 
wouldn’t mind my finishing the job on the grindstone?’ 

‘I think that it would be delicious,’ said Double- 
Thick, who was becoming so reasonable that it was a 
pleasure to see him. 
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The mason got the assistant mason to turn the grind- 
stone, and he held Double-Thick’s head against it, 
moving the head this way and that, until he had got rid 
of all the rough edges. Then he put on a fine polish 
with sandpaper. 

‘Well,’ said Philos, ‘and how do you feel now?’ 

‘Splendid,’ said Double-Thick, ‘and, if you please, I 
think I should like to learn reading and writing and 
arithmetic.’ 

‘Excellent!’ said the good giant. ‘I believe that you 
are going to be a real credit to me.’ 

And after a few months’ training Double-Thick went 
back to the Thicks, so wonderfully improved that the 
Thicks sent the good giant a long letter of thanks, 
written in red ink on very handsome pink paper. 

And that’s the end of the story for to-night. 


THE KIDNAPPED HUSBANDS 


THE good giant was walking along the road, when he 
met two women, and they were weeping bitterly. 

‘My good women,’ said Philos, ‘why are you weeping 
so bitterly?’ | 

‘Oh, Philos,’ said the older woman, ‘something terri- 
ble has happened to us,’ and the younger woman said, 
‘Oh, Philos, if you don’t help us, we don’t know what to 
do.’ 

‘I hope that I may be able to help you,’ replied the 
good giant. ‘Tell me your trouble.’ 

The two women wiped their eyes, and the older one 
began her story. ‘We live on the edge of the forest in a 
little double cottage that belongs to our husbands who 
are brothers, and all of us work on the little farm to- 
gether. We have always lived in great happiness, be- 
cause they are brothers and we are sisters, and because 
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we work hard. We have been saving money to buy the 
little farm next door, which will cost a hundred ducats. 
And now we can’t buy it!’ 

She burst into tears again, and so did her sister. 
Philos, in order to give them time to compose them- 
selves, said: ‘I know your little cottage, and have often 
noticed how well you take care of your farm. I think 
that I know your husbands, too. By the way, where are 
they?’ 

This only brought a fresh burst of tears, but finally, 
as Philos waited in patience, the younger woman said, 
‘Our husbands are gone, our money is gone, and all the 
farm stock is gone! Oh, what shall we do, what shall we 
do?’ 

‘Do you mean that your husbands have gone off with 
the money and the cattle?’ 

‘Oh, no, not that!’ they both cried; ‘they have all 
been taken away by robbers.’ 

‘By robbers?’ asked Philos. ‘Are you sure?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly sure,’ they answered. ‘It happened 
last night.’ 

‘Now tell me the whole story,’ said Philos. 

‘Well,’ said the older sister, ‘after we had finished the 
chores last night, we all went to bed as usual, and some 
time during the night I woke up hearing a noise in the 
house. I woke my husband, and he listened, and then he 
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knocked on the wall between the two parts of the cot- 
tage. He knocked -three times, which was our danger 
signal, and his brother gave three knocks in reply. Then 
the two men got up and went down into the big kitchen. 
They didn’t come back, and I called out and there was 
no answer. I knocked on the wall, and my sister an- 
swered, and we went down to the kitchen, and oh, 
Philos f 

She didn’t seem to be able to go on with her story, and 
the younger sister took it up. ‘ Philos, the lamp was lit, 
and the room was full of strange men, and there were our 
poor husbands bound and gagged, on chairs in the middle 
of the room. As soon as we came in, the men leaped at 
us, and bound and gagged us and tied us to chairs. Then 
the leader of the men began to talk. He told us they 
wanted everything we had, and, if we made any delay or 
trouble about it, they would kill us. 

‘Then he said, “‘ We haven’t much time, so be quick! 
Where is your money?” Of course, being gagged, we 
couldn’t tell him, and one of his men said, ‘‘ Be reason- 
able, chief. How can they answer when they are gagged?’ 
And the chief said, “‘ Right as usual, lieutenant. Take off 
the men’s gags, and, if they make any noise except in 
answer to our questions, kill them on the spot.” 

“You can imagine how we felt, Philos, sitting there 
helpless, and not able to say a word to comfort our hus- 


AND GAGGED 


THERE WERE OUR POOR HUSBANDS BOUND 
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bands. Though perhaps if we could have said anything, 
they would have killed us. Then the chief said to my 
man, “‘ Where do you keep your money?” and at first he 
wouldn’t answer. Then they said to him if he didn’t tell, 
they would beat us two women before their husbands’ 
eyes,’ 

“Then my husband,’ said the older sister, ‘told him to 
tell, for no money was worth having at the expense of 
our being beaten. If we could have spoken, we should 
have said we were willing to be beaten and keep secret 
the place where our money was hidden. But who knows 
what they would have done to our husbands then? So 
perhaps it was just as well that our poor husbands told 
the robbers that the money was under the hearth- 
stone. 

“They pried up the stone and found the money, and it 
wasn’t as much as they had expected, although it was all 
our savings for five years. They were terribly angry, and 
now they threatened our husbands with torture if they 
didn’t tell where the rest of it was. My husband an- 
swered that no matter how much they tortured him, he 
couldn’t tell them anything more, because that was all 
the money there was. And her husband said the same 
thing. They ungagged us, and we said the same thing 
too. I can’t tell whether they believed us or not, but they 
gagged us again. [he chief said they would take what- 
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ever they could find, and that turned out to be all our 
live-stock, as we found out later.’ 

‘So they told us to sit still until the neighbors should 
come,’ went on the younger sister, ‘and they went out, 
taking our husbands with them. And for a while there 
was a great commotion in the back yard, and then every- 
thing was still. But we didn’t dare to move for a long 
time. Finally, the day came, and even in the midst of 
our pain and anxiety it was beautiful to see the dawn 
again. When we could see, my sister managed to get up, 
still bound to her chair, and somehow she got behind 
me. I couldn’t imagine what she was trying to do, and I 
started to move my chair. But she gave little moans 
under her gag, as if to zell me to keep still. So I stayed 
where I was, and presently, after she had moved about 
a great deal, I felt the knot of her gag right in my fingers, 
which were tied behind the chair. I managed to untie 
the knot, and her gag dropped. Then with her teeth she 
loosened the knot on my wrists, and soon we had untied 
everything and stood free. 

‘Then we went cautiously out of the house to the 
barn, and first of all we searched everywhere for our hus- 
bands. But they were nowhere to be found. And as we 
searched, we saw that all our cattle and horses had been 
taken away. We aroused the neighbors, but what could 
they do? So we came straight to you, Philos, for we 
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knew that if any one could help us, you could. And now 
you know everything.’ 

‘I will go straight to your cottage,’ said Philos, ‘and 
the only thing for you to determine is whether you will 
go to my house and have a good breakfast or come along 
with me at once.’ , 

‘Something to eat would taste mighty good,’ said the 
older sister, ‘but we'd far rather go with you and help 
find our husbands.’ 

“Good for you,’ said Philos. And he asked a friend of 
his, who was passing, to take a message to the steward. 
Then the three set out for the poor women’s cottage. 

On the way, the good giant asked many questions, 
which the sisters answered as well as they could. Of 
course they had been so terribly frightened that there 
were some things they hadn’t noticed or couldn’t remem- 
ber — as, for instance, exactly how many robbers there 
were, and what weapons they had; but they were quite 
agreed about the looks of the chief, who had, they said, 
dark curling hair and a big scar on his left cheek, and 
about the looks of the lieutenant, who had only one eye. 

By the time they had got to the cottage, the steward 
drove up in a wagon, and out of a big basket he took an 
excellent breakfast for the two women. Two of Philos’s 
men were in the wagon, heavily armed, and they had 
brought the good giant’s sword and his club. 
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At Philos’s request, the two women sat down at the 
roadside to eat their breakfast, and Philos made a care- 
ful examination of the house and barn and farmyard. 
He noticed particularly all the footprints he saw, and 
after a while he came back to the women to ask a ques- 
tion. 

‘Is there any mark on your husbands’ shoes that you 
know of?’ | 

‘Yes,’ said the older woman, ‘the nails on my hus- 
band’s shoes make a square.’ 

‘And the nails on my husband’s shoes make a star,’ 
said the younger. 

‘I have noticed both marks,’ said Philos, and he went 
back to search for other traces. Presently he returned 
and said: ‘I know the way they have gone, and I am go- 
ing to follow them. In the meantime you wait here, and 
Il] tell my steward to stay and protect you, although I 
feel sure that the robbers will not return to a house they 
have pillaged so thoroughly. Go on with your work as 
well as you can, and as soon as I learn anything of con- 
sequence I will let you know. Good-bye for a while.’ 
And Philos set off, accompanied by his two men, one of 
whom was Robert. 

The good giant felt sure of his direction, for he had 
walked in a circle about the place, and had discovered 
the tracks of a party of men and animals leading off to 
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the north through the woods. So he and his men went 
north, and for some time the tracks were easy to follow. 
He could always see the marks of the square and the 
star, and he reasoned that the two men were being led in 
the rear, for if they had been in front, their marks would 
have been trampled out by the men and beasts follow- 
ing. 

For a long time Philos and his two followers found the 
trail very clear, and they went on at a fast pace. Sud- 
denly Philos stopped and said, ‘I don’t see the marks of 
the star any more.’ 

They looked closely, and it was true. There were the 
squares, but no stars. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Robert, ‘they put him on a horse.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said the other man, ‘he has escaped.’ 

‘Both are possibilities,’ said Philos, ‘and we ought to 
be able to find out if he is still with the robber band, un- 
less by some chance they marched him up to the front. 
For if he escaped, he would leave tracks on one side or 
other of the path. Let us go back to the last star mark, 
and then look carefully on each side of the trail. It is 
certainly fortunate that the two husbands were in the 
rear, for otherwise we should have no trace of them.’ 

In a few minutes they found, off to the right, on a little 
path, the star marks, but they found along with them 
other footprints too. 
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‘He has escaped,’ cried Philos’s men, ‘and one of the 
robbers has followed on his track!’ 

‘No,’ said Philos, ‘he hasn’t escaped. For some reason 
he has been sent off in this direction under the guard of 
one robber.’ 

‘How in the world do you know that?’ 

‘Because the marks go side by side of the star marks, 
which shows that the two men passed here at the same 
time. Had they passed at different times, both tracks 
would be in the center of the path, which is so narrow 
that two men would never walk abreast on it unless one 
were guarding the other.’ 

‘What are we to do then?’ asked Robert. 

‘He and I will follow the main trail,’ said Philos, ‘and 
you, Robert, will carefully follow these tracks. There is 
only one guard, and should you come on him, you should 
be able to handle him.’ 

‘Trust me,’ said Robert proudly. ‘I'll follow till I find 
them and release the captive.’ 

‘Good,’ said Philos, and then he and the other man 
went back to the main trail. 

They had not gone far before they lost the marks of 
the square, but as there was another little path leading 
off to the right, it took only a minute to discover on it 
proof that the other captive, accompanied by one guard, 
had also been sent away from the band. 
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‘Let me have this task, Philos! I think that I can 
handle the guard!’ cried the good giant’s companion, 
who was eager to show that he was as worthy to be 
trusted as Robert. 

‘All right,’ said Philos, ‘and if the tracks of the square 
and the star should happen to come together, try to 
join Robert. You will easily see from the marks if he 
is ahead of you.’ 

Then the good giant, alone, followed the tracks of the 
main party. It proved to be no easy task, for from time 
to time some of the animals must have strayed into the 
forest with several of the robbers after them; so Philos 
often had to spend some time tracing out tracks which 
afterward came back to the main trail. 

In the meantime he kept wondering why the two hus- 
bands had been sent off separately, and yet in the same 
direction, and what the robbers intended to do with 
them. He also wondered whether he had done well in 
letting his men follow the captives instead of following 
them himself, for the two captives might be in great 
danger of being killed. However, he had started after 
the band of robbers, and it was wiser to keep on than 
to go back and lose that much more time. 

Philos now found the main tracks bearing off to the 
right in a long curve, and he concluded that the three 
parties were after all to meet in the same place; and that 
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the captives had been sent on by shorter cuts impossible 
for the cattle. Perhaps, too, as he figured it out, the 
robbers were afraid of coming on a group of travelers 
who might want to know why men were being led cap- 
tive. But why the captives had been sent away sepa- 
rately he could not guess. 

As the tracks continued to bear away to the right, the 
good giant determined to make a short cut himself, 
thinking that he might save valuable time, and perhaps 
cross the paths of the captive men and join his own com- 
rades. It turned out to be a good plan, for after an hour’s 
plunging through the thicket, he came on an open place 
where he found the main trail again, and here and there - 
on the outskirts, strangely enough, the star and the 
square. Within the open place there were no aus 
marks, and none where the trail went on. 

He was trying to work out the reason for this, when 
from two different paths he saw hisown men approaching. 

‘What news?’ said Philos. 

‘I followed my trail,’ said Robert, ‘and I came to a 
place where there were signs of a struggle. As nearly as 
I could make it out, the captive had escaped this time, 
for I followed his marks and the guard’s, and almost at 
once I lost the guard’s marks, but the stars kept on. 
Then I lost them, too, on rocky ground, and here I am.’ 

‘And you?’ said Philos to the other man. 
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‘I also came on the signs of a struggle, and at the place 
where the struggle occurred, I found the stars as well as 
the squares. I should say that the man who escaped 
came on the other man and his guard, surprised the 
guard, and released his captive. At least I could find 
afterward only the stars and the squares, and not the 
guard’s marks. The husbands’ marks led directly to 
this place where we are.’ 

‘And there the two men are!’ said Robert, pointing to 
the bushes. 

The two husbands had been concealed in the under- 
brush, waiting till they could be certain that it was safe 
to come out. When they had heard the voices, they 
peered out cautiously and, seeing the good giant, came 
toward him. | 

‘Welcome!’ said Philos. ‘First, I am glad to tell you 
that your wives are safe at home. I congratulate you on 
having escaped your captors, and I am sure that you 
have an interesting story to tell. We know what hap- 
pened at your house, and now we want to learn how you 
got free.’ 

‘While I was walking with my guard,’ said one of the 
husbands, ‘I gradually got my hands loose, but pre- 
tended that they were still bound. Then, when | had a 
good opportunity, I stuck my foot between the guard’s 
legs, and he tumbled to the ground, and I jumped on 
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him, and hit him. I must have struck him pretty hard 
and dazed him, for he let me bind him to a tree. He’s 
there yet, I guess. Then I cut across the woods, and, 
just as I came to another path, I heard some one coming 
along. I hid in the bushes, and saw that it was my bro- 
ther and his guard. As they passed, I reached out and 
caught the guard’s foot. He fell flat, and I told my 
brother to sit on him till I could get him tied. He strug- 
gled a good deal, but there were two of us to one, and I 
soon got my brother untied and used the same rope to 
tie the guard to a tree. I guess he’s staying there, too.’ 

‘Splendid!’ said the good giant. ‘We couldn’t have 
helped you better than you have helped yourselves. But 
why did the robbers send you off the road at all, and why 
separately?’ 

‘It was partly to give us a good scare, I think,’ said 
the other husband. ‘The robbers said, ‘Take them off 
and kill them.”’ At first I was terribly frightened, but 
when we passed all sorts of lonely places and nothing 
happened, my fear wore off, and I began to think that 
the robbers were trying to keep us from finding the way 
to wherever they were going. Anyway, I made up my 
mind to fight if I got a chance, and it turned out lucky 
that they separated us.’ 

‘It did, indeed,’ said Philos. ‘And now | think that 
you’d better go back home under the protection of my 
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two men, and let your wives know that you are safe and 
well. Meantime I’ll see what I can do to find your cat- 
tle.’ Then, turning to his followers, he said, ‘Take good 
care of these men, and at the first farmhouse you come 
to, get them something to eat. Pick up the two guards 
as you go along, and take them to the jail. Good-bye, 
and good luck to all.’ 

‘Hadn’t we better come with you, Philos?’ asked the 
four men, all at once, but the good giant answered that 
he thought he could manage by himself. So the men 
started home, and Philos went along the trail in the 
opposite direction. 

The trail led down into a deep valley. By and by, as 
evening was coming on, he saw signs of a camp-fire in 
the distance. Walking very cautiously and looking in- 
tently, he could see a group of men clustered about the 
fire. [There was a low building just beyond, and a num- 
ber of animals tethered near by. The ground was rocky, 
and there were many large flat stones scattered here and 
there. Over the fire a great kettle was hanging, and the 
robbers were about to have supper. 

Philos approached with extreme care and hid behind 
a great tree. From among the branches he could see 
everything, and, as the thieves were very noisy, he had 
no trouble in hearing what went on. From the descrip- 
tion the women had given him, it was easy to recognize 
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the chief and the lieutenant, who were talking the loud- 
est of all. 

The robbers seemed much concerned that their cap- 
tives had not yet arrived. The chief blamed the lieu- 
tenant for sending off the first man, and the lieutenant 
blamed the chief for sending off the second, so the poor 
guards were probably better off in jail than if they were 
delivering their captives at this late hour. 

At length Philos heard the lieutenant say, ‘Anyway, 
we must go in search of our guards. Have I your per- 
mission, chief, to take five or six men?’ 

The chief hesitated, and Philos, who didn’t want the 
band to scatter, thought that the time had come to act. 
He quickly picked up a large stone at his feet, poised it 
in his hand above his shoulder, and gave it a huge toss 
at the camp-fire. His aim was true, and his luck was 
‘good, for plump went the stone into the great kettle 
with a mighty splash. Hot soup flew in all directions, 
the robbers sprang up with terrible yells, and Philos 
gave a deep roar that sounded like ten lions all at once. 

‘To the shed!’ shouted the chief. ‘ Barricade the door!’ 

All the robbers dashed into the shed, which was pre- 
cisely what Philos wanted. As soon as they were inside 
and had banged the door to, he rushed to the shed, lifted 
up a great flat stone and propped it against the door, 
which opened outward. Then he laid another great 
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stone against the one window, just as the chief looked 
out. Finally, he put a third stone on top of the chimney. 
And now he had them, although not before the chief had 
seen who was attacking them. 

For a few minutes the good giant didn’t trouble him- 
self with the robbers, for he knew he held them safe in 
the shed, but he used the remaining minutes of the twi- 
light to round up the cattle and the horses. Out of a 
crib near the shed he brought great armfuls of fodder 
and threw it on the ground. The hungry animals didn’t 
need an invitation, and were not likely to stray until 
their feed was exhausted. 

Then Philos turned his attention to the shed. With 
his big club he knocked on the roof, and called out, ‘Are 
you ready to surrender?’ 

‘No!’ cried a determined voice that Philos recognized 
as the chief’s. 

Doubtless to the robbers’ surprise, the good giant 
made no answer whatever. He sat down by the fire, 
which had picked up again after being splashed by the 
soup, and toasted some sausages he had brought in his 
wallet. 

After a while the chief’s voice was heard again. ‘We 
know who you are. You are the giant Philos.’ 

‘Correct,’ said Philos. 

‘Let us out, and we will fight you!’ 
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Philos made no answer, but went on eating his supper. 
Of course the robbers did not know what he was doing, 
and perhaps that made them even more uncomfortable. 
Presently, by the light of the fire, Philos saw the stone 
at the door beginning to budge, and he guessed that the 
robbers were pushing against it with some beam that had 
been lying in the shed. 

He went over to the door, and heard the chief say, 
‘Now then, all together! We'll push it over this time!’ 
—and just as the stone toppled over, Philos put an- 
other, twice as big, in its place. 

Then, while the shed was filled with the curses of the 
disappointed men, Philos laid another stone against the 
one at the window. 

‘Are you ready to surrender?’ he asked. 

‘No!’ came the chief’s voice, but there was a con- 
fused cry from the others of ‘Yes!’ and ‘What are your 
terms?’ 

Again Philos made no answer. He heard renewed 
efforts to push down the stone at the door, but it didn’t 
budge this time. Then the robbers tried the stones at 
the window, but they also held fast. He heard one man 
say, ‘Try the chimney!’ and another man answer, after 
a moment, ‘There’s a stone there, too!’ 

Then there were the sounds of a fierce discussion, and 
at last a number of voices called out, ‘We surrender!’ 
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‘Send the chief up the chimney,’ said Philos, ‘and [’Il 
talk with him.’ 

He moved the chimney stone slightly, enough for a 
man’s head to come through, and waited. It was now 
quite dark. Presently, under his hand, which lay over 
the chimney top, he felt a head. 

‘Go back!’ said Philos. ‘You are not the chief.’ The 
good giant had felt the head, and it had only one eye, so 
he knew that it was the lieutenant. 

The man slid back down the chimney, and Philos 
heard the chief whisper, ‘You fool! Wait till our two 
guards come. They will discover our danger, and will 
draw Philos out of reach till we can burrow under the 
wall.’ 

To this, Philos quietly remarked down the chimney, 
‘Tell the chief that his two guards are now in jail.’ And 
that provoked a new storm of rage and disappointment. 

At last Philos heard another man coming up the 
chimney, and when the head was under his hand he 
could feel the scar on the man’s cheek. He moved the 
stone, pulled the chief out, put the stone back, and car- 
ried the helpless man some distance away from the shed. 

‘Now,’ said Philos, ‘these are my terms of surrender: 
You will hand over all the money you have stolen, you 
will give the people you robbed last night a hundred 
ducats, you and the lieutenant will go to jail for two 
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years, and the other robbers for a year. You may tell 
your band my terms, and if you don’t like them, you 
may stay in the shed.’ 

‘For how long?’ asked the chief sullenly. 

‘For the same time that you would be in jail, plus 
one day for every ducat of the hundred. Now tell your 
friends what I have said.’ 

Philos carried back the chief, and thrust him down the 
chimney. He could hear the chief explaining the terms 
of surrender. There was a wild yell of rage, but it died 
down, and after a while the chief called out, ‘We accept!’ 

Then Philos tilted back the stone at the door, and let 
one man out, laying back the stone with one hand and 
seizing the man with the other. He bound the man toa 
long rope. This he did for each man in turn, until he had 
them all safely tied to the long rope, with the chief at 
one end and the lieutenant at the other end. Then, tak- 
ing the rope in the middle, he made his captives walk 
around the cattle and horses, enclosing them in a sort of 
living fence. Then, with all the animals and men in front 
of him, he said ‘ Forward, march!’ and the strange pro- 
cession started toward the town. 

The moon had come out, and it was easy to see the 
way. It was also easy for the robbers to see Philos’s big 
club, and no one took any chances on breaking away. 
After an hour or two, Philos’s two men rejoined him, 
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but they had little to do except to make the robbers keep 
in line. 

When dawn broke, they had reached the little cottage, 
where the two wives and the two husbands rushed out 
and thanked the good giant very heartily for rescuing 
their property. When Philos told them about the hun- 
dred ducats, they were so pleased that they could hardly 
say a word. 

By the time the procession reached the jail, every- 
thing was ready. It was found advisable to keep the two 
guards in a cell by themselves, and the chief and the lieu- 
tenant in a cell apiece, to avoid too many unpleasant 
arguments. ° 

When their time was up, the robbers decided to leave 
the country, which they no longer liked. 

And that’s the end of the story for to-night. 


THE FAT KOBOLD 


THE good giant was walking along the street, when he 
met three men, and they were weeping bitterly. 

‘Why are you weeping so bitterly, my good men?’ 
asked Philos. 

‘Oh, Philos,’ they said, ‘if you only knew what we 
have been through, you would be weeping too!’ 

‘Perhaps I should be,’ said Philos, ‘but how can I tell 
unless you tell me what your trouble is?’ 

Then they all fell to weeping again, until the good 
giant said, ‘Now I am very sorry for you, but I can’t do 
anything to help you unless you tell me exactly what is 
the matter.’ 

So the first man said to the second, ‘ You tell’; and the 
second man said to the third, ‘ You tell’;and Philos said 
to the first man, ‘ You tell, or I’ll wish you a very pleas- 
ant afternoon and say good-bye to you.’ 
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And the first man said to Philos, ‘I don’t know what 
the matter is!’ 

The good giant was just about to walk on, when they 
all clutched at his knees and fell to making such an up- 
roar that a policeman came along and said to Philos, 
“Would you mind moving on? You are interfering with 
the traffic.’ 

So Philos said to the three men, ‘You come along to 
my house, and you can weep in my garden, for the plants 
need rain.’ 

They came along with him, and by the time they had 
got to his house, they had found their tongues, and the 
first man said, ‘I’ll tell you all I can.’ 

‘Go ahead,’ said the good giant. 

Then the first man wiped his eyes, and the second 
man wiped his mouth, and the third man wiped his nose, 
and they stopped their bitter weeping, and the first man 
spoke: ‘Oh, good Philos, it is really true, as I told you, 
that we don’t know what we are weeping for. Something 
has happened to us that we don’t know how to tell about, 
something strange and something dreadful.’ 

‘Tell it as well as you can,’ answered the good giant. 

‘We would if we could, but we can’t,’ said the second 
man. 

‘Oh, Philos, try asking us questions!’ said the third 
man. 
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‘Well,’ said Philos, ‘suppose you tell me when the 
thing happened.’ 

‘Last night,’ cried all the men. | 

‘Good,’ said Philos, ‘we have made a start at last! 
What time last night?’ 

‘Twelve o’clock,’ said the first man. 

‘Where?’ 

‘In my house,’ said the second man. 

‘What were you doing?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said the third man. 

‘Philos,’ said the first man, ‘why don’t you ask us 
who did it?’ 

“Who did it?’ asked Philos. 

‘We don’t know,’ said all the men. And the first man 
went on to say, ‘If we knew who did it, perhaps we could 
tell you what it was.’ 

‘Well,’ said Philos, ‘did anybody hit you?’ 

‘No,’ said the second man. 

‘Did anybody rob you?’ 

‘No,’ said the third man. 

‘Did anybody choke you?’ 

And at that they all looked at one another, and the 
first man cried out, ‘I knew that you would ask the right 
questions, Philos!’ | 

‘So somebody choked you?’ asked the good giant. 

‘No, not exactly,’ answered the men. 
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‘Well, then,’ said Philos, ‘what did somebody do 
when he didn’t exactly choke you? One of you men give 
me a simple account of what went on from the time you 
three men met in the evening, up to the time when you 
can’t tell what happened.’ 

‘That’s the way to do it!’ said the first man; and, 
turning to the second man, he asked, ‘Why didn’t you 
think of that?’ | 

‘Why didn’t you think of it?’ replied the second man. 

‘I thought of it,’ said the third man, ‘but I forgot 
ite 

Then the first man began his story, and it was time he 
did, for the good giant had pretty nearly gone to sleep 
in the daytime, what with these stupid men not knowing 
how to tell their story and weeping bitterly every now 
and then. This is what the first man told: 

‘Philos, about eight o’clock last night, these two men 
and I were together after our farm work was done, and 
we began to play old maid, and we played old maid for 
about two hours and had a very good time. Then we 
had some cider and Welsh rabbit, and that took us about 
an hour, and then we all went to bed, all of us in one big 
bed, and we went to sleep right away. At least I went to 
sleep as soon as my head touched the pillow, and these 
other men say that as soon as their heads touched their 
pillows they went to sleep, too. And that’s all.’ 
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‘All?’ said Philos. ‘Didn’t you wake up in the middle 
of the night?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ cried the men, ‘we certainly woke up.’ 

“What made you wake up?’ 

‘We don’t know!’ cried the men, and they all began 
to weep most bitterly. 

‘Please weep on my flower bed,’ said Philos; and at 
that they all stopped weeping and wiped their eyes with 
the backs of their hands. Philos called his steward and 
asked him to bring a towel, which the steward did, and 
the men wiped their eyes on it, and the steward took the 
towel back and put it in the wash. 

‘Tell me,’ said Philos, ‘when you began weeping.’ 

‘At twelve o’clock,’ said all the men showing signs of 
weeping again. 

‘If you weep again,’ said the good giant, ‘I shall have 
to ask the steward to bring a kitchen mop to wipe your 
faces with.’ 

So they stopped weeping, but they sniffed pretty 
hard; and Philos said, ‘You are the weepiest persons I 
have ever seen, and I-have seen a great many. Now tell 
me why you began weeping at twelve o’clock, and have 
apparently kept it up ever since.’ 

‘That’s it,’ said the first man; ‘we can’t tell you.’ 

‘Did you wake up weeping without any reason what- 
ever?’ 
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‘Oh, no,’ said the second man; ‘there was a reason.’ 

‘Tell me the reason at once,’ said Philos. 

And at that, they all sat down, and, as they were 
afraid to weep, they fetched a heavy groan, and the 
steward poked his head out of a door to see if anybody 
was in pain, but, seeing only the three men sitting down 
and looking strong and healthy, he drew his head back 
and slammed the door, which was a rude thing the 
steward didn’t usually do. 

‘Ask us questions, Philos,’ said the third man. 

‘Did you wake up slowly or with a start?’ asked 
Philos. 

‘Slowly,’ said the men. 

“Were you comfortable when you woke up?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said the men. 

‘Did you say anything when you woke up?’ 

‘No,’ said the men. 

‘Were you in pain?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the men. 

‘Where?’ 

‘In my head,’ said the first man. 

‘In my chest,’ said the second. 

‘All over,’ said the third. 

‘After you found out you had the pains, what did you 
dor’ 

‘I lit the lamp,’ said the first man. 
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‘I blew it out,’ said the second. 

‘I lit it again,’ said the third. 

‘Why?’ asked Philos. 

‘Because I was afraid of the dark,’ said the first man. 

‘Because I was afraid that whoever was there might 
see us,’ said the second. 

‘Because I wanted to see whoever was there,’ said the 
third. 

‘You seem to have some sense,’ said Philos. ‘Go on.’ 

‘There was nothing there,’ said the third man — 
‘nothing, at least, that we could see. But as soon as [ lit 
the lamp, I saw the curtain move; and then the man at 
my right put his head under the bedclothes. I saw the 
rug move, and the man at my left put his head under 
the bedclothes. Then I saw the lamp get up and move 
from the table to the mantelpiece, and I put my own 
head under the bedclothes. Then we began to weep un- 
der the bedclothes, with a pain in the head and a pain 
in the chest and a pain all over.’ 

‘This at last begins to be interesting,’ said Philos. 

‘I stopped weeping,’ said the third man, ‘and I gave 
the man on my right a punch and told him to stop weep- 
ing, and I gave the man on my left a kick and told him 
_ to stop weeping. Then I put my head outside the covers 
and listened, and I heard something moving, so I put 
my head back and had pains all over.’ 
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‘Yes,’ said the first man, ‘I felt the pain in my head 
going all over me.’ 

The second man said the same thing about the pain in 
his chest. 

The third man went on with his story. ‘I looked 
again, and I saw the lamp coming toward me, so I 
jumped out of bed and ran downstairs. The other two 
men nearly beat me to the last step. We got to the 
barn exactly together, and hid under the hay. Nothing 
happened in the barn except that we kept on being 
frightened. As soon as it was morning, we came to 
town, and we are afraid to go back. Oh, Philos, what 
shall we do?’ 

‘We shall go back,’ said Philos, ‘and I will watch in 
the room to-night, and find out, if I can, what is there.’ 

So they all went back together and the men showed 
Philos the room. It was now coming on night. Philos 
laid a nice folded pocket handkerchief in the bottom 
of the waste-basket. Then he put the hemony in his 
mouth and became small. When he was about two feet 
high he stepped into the waste-basket; and when he was 
about as long as my finger, he took the hemony out of 
his mouth and rolled himself up in the handkerchief and 
went fast to sleep. 

Meantime the men had gone to the barn and had 
hidden themselves under the hay, where they were warm 
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even if not comfortable. But they would rather be 
stuffy than scared to death, any day, and they didn’t 
weep, for the last thing Philos said to them was, ‘Now 
don’t spoil the nice hay by weeping on it.’ So they just 
sniffed a little, and by and by they sniffed themselves to 
sleep, and that saved the hay. 

Philos slept soundly in his handkerchief, and suddenly 
woke up as the clock was striking twelve. He heard the 
door open, and there was a sound of some one coming 
into the room. He peeked out between the wicker 
sticks of the basket, and saw the lamp light itself. He 
could see nobody whatever, and he began to think that 
the men weren’t so foolish after all, for the lamp moved 
over from the table to the mantelpiece, and the curtain 
moved and the rug moved, and he couldn’t see any one 
moving anything, and it didn’t seem sensible to think 
that the things would move themselves. And then, all 
by itself, the light went out. 

Then the bed began to creak and very soon it began 
to snore. And at that, Philos put the hemony in his 
mouth and when he was about two feet high he stepped 
out of the basket, and growing bigger every instant he 
lit the lamp silently. By this time he was larger than a 
very large man, and he judged that that was enough for 
his purposes. He moved the lamp so that he could see 
the bed clearly. And the covers were high up in the 
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middle of the bed, as if a very large person were in it. 
But that was all he could see, for there was no head on 
the pillow, although the pillow was pressed down as if 
some one’s head were on it, and the snores came right 
out of the pressed-down place. 

Philos at once understood what was the matter. 
Something invisible had gone to bed and was having a 
very sound sleep. And now Philos could imagine what 
had happened to the three men the night before. The big 
thing, whatever it was, had tried to go to bed when the 
three men were in it, and its great weight had caused 
them the pains they had felt. And then it had got up, 
and the men had lit the lamp, and the big thing had 
moved around the room, rustling the curtain and kick- 
ing the rug and moving the lamp to the mantelpiece, to 
see if it could find some other place to sleep. And when 
the third man had seen the lamp coming to the bed, and 
all the men had run away, then probably the big thing 
had gone quietly to bed and had had as good a sleep as it 
was enjoying now. 

Anyway, that was the way Philos reasoned, and it 
was pretty good reasoning, for it also explained why to- 
night the big thing had lit the lamp first. It wanted to 
see if the men were in the bed. And it must be a pretty 
good-natured thing, for, judging from its size as it lay 
under the cover, it could have made short work of 
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throwing the men out of bed if it had been bad-natured. 
All of this went through the good giant’s head quicker 
than it takes to tell it. Now what should Philos do? He 
determined that very quickly. 

He went over to the bed where the big thing was 
snoring very regularly, and sat on its feet and grasped it 
tight by the shoulders. And the pressed-down place on 
the pillow said, ‘Gee whiz!’ And the big thing tried to 
sit up, but Philos was too strong for it. 

“Keep just where you are,’ said Philos, ‘and tell me 
what this means.’ | 

‘Why, Philos, is that you?’ said the pressed-down place. 

Then a very fat face began to show itself on the pil- 
low, and a very fat hand came out from under the cov- 
ers, and scratched the nose on a very fat face. 

‘Philos,’ said the big thing, ‘will you kindly get off 
my feet, and will you kindly let go of my shoulders? 
Your hands go round under my arms and you are tick- 
ling me, and I can’t bear to be tickled.’ 

So Philos let go and the big thing said, ‘ Philos, I will 
tell you what this means.’ 

The reason Philos had let go of the big thing’s shoul- 
ders and got off its feet was that he had recognized who 
the big thing was. It was a kobold that he knew very 
well, but much bigger than when he had seen him last. 

‘All right,’ said the good giant, ‘explain yourself, and 
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tell me why you have gone to bed in a bed that doesn’t 
belong to you, and have frightened three poor men half 
out of their wits.’ 

That,’ said the fat kobold, ‘will be a very easy thing 
to do.’ 

He sat up in bed and began his story. 

‘Philos, when you saw me last, I was regular kobold 
size — misses’ and children’s extra small —and now 
look at me! I have grown until [ don’t know whether I 
am a kobold or a giant. It would be very nice to be a 
giant like you, but, on the other hand, I am not used to 
giants’ ways. I am very uncomfortable among my own 
people — kobold furniture isn’t suited to my new size 
— and they have grown shy of me, and I am losing my 
best friends. It’s been going on for some weeks. I think 
that I must have eaten something special. 

‘Well, anyway, last night I felt that I simply had to 
have a comfortable sleep, and I came walking around 
this house, thinking that maybe I would go to sleep on 
the hay, when through the window I heard these three 
men talking of going to bed in a bed that would hold 
three. I thought to myself that that would be just right 
for me, and I gave them time to get to sleep and then 
came up into the room. [| figured that when I lay down, 
each man would think the other was crowding him and 
would get out of bed and go somewhere else. But I must 
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have lain down crooked, for I was on one man, with an 
elbow in another’s chest, and my head on the head of 
still another. It was discommoding to me, so I got up 
and walked about the room. I was invisible, so as not 
to cause trouble, but I must have caused some trouble, 
for presently they all went away. Then I had the first 
comfortable sleep I had had for a month. And I was 
having another like it when you woke me up. 

‘Now won’t you just go away and let me have my 
sleep out? [he men aren’t here, and why you are here I 
have no idea. But since you are here, it will be just as 
easy for you to go as to stay, and it will be much more 
comfortable for me. Not that I don’t like you very 
much, Philos, but it is much pleasanter to talk in the 
daytime than when you are roused up out of a hearty 
sleep. So, good-night, Philos, and I hope you will have 
happy dreams in your own bed when you go to it, which 
I hope will be right away.’ 

“Now look here,’ said the good giant, ‘it isn’t as easy 
as all that. In the first place, you have frightened three 
men half out of their wits, and have made them weep so 
long and bitterly that I am sure they have lost a great 
deal of weight. In the next place, you owe them for one 
and a half nights’ lodging, and as you have taken the 
place of three men you ought to pay them three times 
the regular lodging price. And in the third place, you 
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are very welcome to a big bed in my own house when- 
ever you want it, to-night included. Come right along 
with me, and you can sleep as late as you like in the 
morning, and you can have your breakfast in bed.’ 

‘Nothing could be fairer than that,’ said the fat ko- 
bold. ‘I take you up on it. Come along right away. I 
am anxious for morning to come, for I never had break- 
fast in bed in my life. Philos, you are certainly a very 
good giant, and why don’t you come?’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Philos. ‘How about the money 
you owe for the night and a half’s lodging? And don’t 
you think you ought to write a little note of apology for 
disturbing the three poor men?’ 

“You are a thoughtful giant,’ said the fat kobold. ‘T’ll 
do it this instant.’ 

So he laid three gold pieces on the table, and on the 
blank leaf of an old unused hymnbook he wrote a note of 
apology, which he read aloud to Philos. This is it: 


Dear BEDFELLOWS: 

Here is three times the price of one and one half 
nights’ lodging. You need not send a receipt. Excuse 
me for lying on your head and your chest and your 
stomach. I enjoyed myself very much after you left, 
and I will not come again, if it is the same to you. 

Your true guest 
JouN SMITH 
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‘I thought it better not to put down my real name, 
so I put down John Smith, which seemed more original,’ 
said the fat kobold. ‘Is the letter all right?’ 

‘It is not just what I would have written,’ said the 
good giant, ‘but it will do.’ 

Then Philos took the fat kobold home with him, and 
the kobold slept until twelve o’clock noon, when the 
steward brought him his breakfast in bed, grapefruit, 
and cereal with a pint of cream, and kippered herrings, 
and coffee, and cinnamon rolls with raisins in them. 
And after he had eaten it all, the fat kobold rang the 
bell for the steward and asked for some more of every- 
thing. Then he went straight to sleep again, so that he 
could have the fun of having another breakfast waiting 
for him when he woke up. 

When the steward came with the second breakfast, 
Philos came with him, for he had been thinking a good 
deal about the fat kobold, and he thought he could help 
him reduce. So Philos sat in a comfortable chair, and 
while the kobold was eating he talked to him about the 
weather so as not to distract attention from the food. 
And when the kobold had quite finished everything and 
had wiped his mouth on the sheet, which the steward 
took right off and put in the wash, Philos said to the fat 
kobold, ‘How would you like to be a regular-sized ko- 
bold again?’ 
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‘I would like it terribly much,’ said the kobold — 
‘Hold on! no, I don’t believe I would! For if I were a 
regular-sized kobold I could never have breakfast here 
again, could [?’ 

‘Oh, yes, you could,’ said the good giant; ‘you could 
come here and spend the night whenever you were in- 
vited, and I would give you a crib I have and you could 
have breakfast in your crib.’ 

‘Oh, could I?’ cried the kobold. ‘That would be fine, 
although I[ think I would prefer a full-sized bed, because 
it would remind me of this splendid occasion. But how 
could I get back to kobold size?’ 

‘What I think,’ said Philos, ‘is, that you must have 
eaten some herb which grew next to a herb that I have 
the secret of, and I think that it made you get fat. Now 
just how big is regular kobold size?’ 

The kobold hopped out of bed and made a mark low 
down on the wall. ‘That high,’ he said. 

So Philos put the hemony in the kobold’s mouth, with 
one end sticking out, so that it could be pulled out at the 
proper time. And the kobold shrank and shrank, and, 
when he was down to the mark on the wall, Philos pulled 
away the hemony, and there was the kobold regular 
size once more. 

And he said, ‘Thank you, Philos, I am a very happy 
kobold now. When is dinner?’ And he stayed with 
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Philos for a week and had breakfast in a full-sized bed 
every morning, with paper napkins which the steward 
brought him in quantities. 

As for the three men, they were delighted with the 
money they got, but they never could find a man named 
John Smith, so they couldn’t thank him. They didn’t 
think of thanking the good giant for about a month, and, 
when they did thank him, Philos said, ‘ You’re welcome.’ 

And that’s the end of the story for to-night. 


THE ENERGETIC OLD WOMAN 


THE good giant was walking along the road, when he 
met an old woman, and she was weeping bitterly. 

‘My good woman,’ said Philos, ‘why are you weeping 
so bitterly?’ 

‘Because I have good reason to,’ answered the old 
woman very sharply, ‘and any woman in my position 
would answer the same. Not being a woman, you might 
or might not agree.’ 

‘Is there anything I can do to help you?’ asked the 
good giant kindly. 

“That’s as it may be,’ said the old woman. ‘There is 
plenty that you could do, but what you did might or 
might not be a help to me, according to what it was. 
And even if you knew how to help me, maybe you’d do 
it, and then again maybe you wouldn’t. Howcan I tell?’ 
And she renewed her weeping, without a handkerchief. 
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‘Well,’ answered the good giant, ‘would you like me 
to try to help you?’ 

The old woman sniffed and considered. ‘Oh, well, go 
ahead,’ she said. 

‘Not if you don’t want me to,’ said Philos politely. 

‘Men never know their own minds,’ retorted the old 
woman, wiping her eyes with her wrist. ‘First you ask 
me if you can help me, and when I say, “Go ahead,” 
Can’t you 
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you say, “Not if you don’t want me to. 
figure out what you really want?’ 

‘I am certain that you are very much disturbed,’ 
answered Philos, ‘but if you will tell me your story, I’ll 
do what I can.’ 

‘It’s not a story, remarked the old woman indig- 
nantly. ‘It’s the solemn truth from beginning to end; 
although since I haven’t begun, it’s impossible to be at 
the end; so how can you tell how true it is?’ 

‘Let us cross that bridge when we come to it,’ said the 
good giant courteously. 

‘I know nothing about bridges,’ said the old woman, 
‘and there are none of them in my misfortunes. Dry 
land is bad enough for me.’ 

‘Tell me whatever you like,’ replied Philos, ‘in your 
own way, whenever you please, for as long as you think 
proper.’ 

‘Now you are being reasonable at last,’ replied the old 
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woman. ‘Do you happen to have a piece of chocolate in 
your pocket before I begin? Chocolate sits well on an 
empty stomach, which is what mine is, unless I have had 
breakfast without knowing it, which would be highly 
unlikely.’ 

By good luck Philos happened to have a big piece of 
sweet chocolate in his pocket, and he gave it politely to 
the old woman, who interested him because she was so 
thoroughly sincere in what she said. He waited for her 
to eat the chocolate, which took a very short time, con- 
sidering the size of the piece. 

‘Philos,’ said the old woman thoughtfully, ‘I have 
never been able to eat and weep at the same time. For 
choice I prefer eating. Now I will tell you my trouble. 
The long and the short of it, as well as the middle-sized 
of it, is that I have no husband.’ 

‘From preference, madam?’ asked Philos affably. 

‘I suppose,’ she answered, ‘that it was my preference 
that I had a husband, and I suppose that it is his pre- 
ference that I haven’t.’ 

“There is something behind all this, isn’t there?’ 
asked Philos. 

‘Of course there is, Philos,’ she replied. ‘There is 
something behind everything, even a stone wall. Until 
last night I had a husband who was a great annoyance 
to me; and now that this morning I haven’t one, he is 
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an even greater annoyance, if that is possible, which it 
possibly is.’ 

‘Has your husband been kidnapped?’ questioned the 
good giant. 

‘Kidnapped?’ cried the old woman. ‘No one would 
kidnap him, Philos, if they took a good look at him 
first.’ 

‘What then?’ said Philos. 

‘He has escaped.’ 

‘This is serious,’ said Philos. 

‘Escaped,’ continued the old woman sorrowfully, 
‘escaped from a comfortable home, escaped from three 
plain meals a day and rice pudding on Sunday, escaped 
from an attentive wife.’ 

‘He must be very unappreciative,’ said Philos. 

‘That is an excellent word for what my husband has 
always been,’ she replied, ‘and it is an even better word 
for what he is now.’ 

‘How did you happen to marry him?’ asked the good 
giant. 

‘The plain truth of that, Philos,’ said the old woman 
resentfully, ‘is almost too plain. I married him because 
he annoyed me so much by always asking me to marry 
him. He would come around every evening and an 
extra on Sunday afternoons to ask me. He said that it 
I would only do as he wanted in this, he would do what 
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I wanted in everything else. For the sake of a quiet 
life, I said, ‘“‘Yes.”’ So we were married, and since then 
I have had my own way. Up to the time he escaped.’ 

‘I should think,’ remarked Philos, ‘that now you 
could have your own way more than ever.’ 

‘It’s no pleasure whatever to have your own way all 
by yourself,’ the old woman answered. ‘If you want to 
enjoy having your own way, you have to have somebody 
to have it on.’ 

‘Frankly, that seems to me a little bit selfish,’ said 
Philos. 

‘Probably,’ retorted the old woman. ‘Other people 
usually seem selfish. I have noticed it myself.’ 

‘Well,’ said the good giant, ‘after all, that is neither 
here nor there.’ 

“Then, pray, where is it?’ snapped the old woman. 

‘My good woman,’ answered Philos, ‘I find it very 
hard to keep up with your wit.’ 

‘Most people find it impossible,’ she said sadly. ‘My 
husband didn’t even try.’ 

“When did your husband leave you, and why?’ 

“Those are two questions,’ said the old woman, ‘and 
I will answer them one after the other, unless you want 
me to answer the other after the one. This morning; I 
don’t know. Or, I don’t know; this morning. Suit 
yourself.’ 
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‘Search your memory,’ said Philos. ‘Did you 
say or do anything that would incline him to leave 
you?’ | 

‘Quite the contrary,’ said the old woman. ‘Last 
night I told him how happy he ought to be in his com- 
fortable home with plain cooking on week days and 
fancy cooking on Sundays. I told him that not having 
his own way was the luckiest thing that ever happened 
to him. And this morning he was gone. I found a note 
in the coffee pot, saying, ‘Good-bye, I am going to have 
a good time.’ There was nothing that I said that would 
incline him to leave me. Quite the contrary.’ 

When she said this, the good giant wasn’t quite cer- 
tain whether he ought to sympathize with the old 
woman or with her husband. But she seemed so un- 
happy that Philos thought he would sympathize with 
her for a while; and if he met her husband, then he 
would sympathize with him for a while. 

‘And what would you like me to do?’ asked Philos. 

‘I would like you to restore my husband to his former 
happiness,’ said the old woman earnestly. 

Philos could not resist that plea, so he asked, ‘In what 
direction do you think your husband escaped?’ 

‘Up north,’ said the old woman promptly. ‘He has 
always been saying that he would like to go south, so he 
would go north to try to fool me.’ 
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‘Perhaps,’ said Philos, ‘but I do not think you a very 
easy person to fool.’ 

‘Far from it,’ said the old woman. ‘You are an in- 
telligent giant.’ 

‘T will go in search of your husband,’ said Philos, ‘and 
if I find him, I'll hear his story ‘ 

‘It will be a story indeed,’ said the old woman, ‘with 
probably not a word of truth in it.’ 

Philos paid no attention to the interruption, but went 
on, ‘I think that he ought not to have left you, but per- 
haps he had reasons. Anyway, I’ll do my best to have 
you both make up.’ 


‘It will require more making up on his part than on 
mine,’ said the old woman. ‘And how do you expect to 
find him?’ 

‘Have you a picture of your husband?’ 

‘Certainly I have a picture of my husband!’ she ex- 
claimed, and she drew a locket from her neck. 

‘Good gracious!’ said Philos, ‘this can’t be your hus- 
band. It’s a child of about two years old.’ 

“Don’t you suppose my husband was ever two years 
old? How could he have grown up if he hadn’t made a 
start?’ demanded the old woman. 

‘Well,’ said the good giant, ‘since you are so very 
particular about the way people say things, I am obliged 
to remark that a two-year-old child cannot be a hus- 
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band. So how can this picture be a picture of your hus- 
band? And, anyway, how could it help me to find him? 
It surely doesn’t look like him now, does it? 

‘The expression hasn’t changed,’ said the old woman. 
‘He looks as foolish now as when he was two. Other- 
wise he hasn’t any looks. As for its not being a picture 
of my husband, what you say sounds right, but I know 
it’s wrong. Give me two minutes to think of an an- 
swel.’ 

“Take ten or more,’ said the good giant kindly. ‘T’ll 
inquire of your neighbors about your husband’s looks, 
and then I[’ll go in search of him.’ 

‘Take me with you, Philos!’ the old woman cried, 
and she begged so piteously that Philos took her along. 

From the neighbors the good giant got some informa- 
tion about the man’s looks and a great deal of informa- 
tion about the family life of the couple. But the old 
woman did most of the talking, and contradicted the 
neighbors until Philos had to tell her that, if she wanted 
to come along, she must keep quiet. 

‘But suppose I burst, Philos?’ she cried. To which 
Philos answered, ‘Suppose you do?’ And at that she 
kept silent for sixteen or eighteen minutes as they 
walked due north. Then she held up her hand. 

‘Well?’ said the good giant. 

‘It isn’t the picture of any one else,’ said she, ‘and if it 
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isn’t any one else, then it’s my husband. Now let us 
keep still some more, Philos.’ 

Philos only smiled, and they went on for about four- 
teen minutes more. Then she held up her hand again. 

‘Well?’ said the good giant. 

‘I should be sorry to see myself burst, Philos.’ 

‘You certainly would be,’ said Philos. 

The old woman seemed so downcast at keeping still 
that the good giant took pity on her, and said, ‘If you 
see your husband, you may speak without holding up 
your hand.’ 

‘I should be quite likely to,’ she said, and at that they 
came to a circus tent. 

‘Would you like to go inside?’ asked Philos. ‘Perhaps 
your husband is watching the performance.’ 

‘Nothing more likely,’ she answered. ‘He always 
wanted to go to a circus, but I went to one for him, and 
told him he wouldn’t have liked it.’ 

‘If I get your husband back for you,’ said Philos, ‘I 
am certainly going to make some suggestions about the 
way you manage him. No, don’t say anything. Now 
let’s go into the tent.’ 

They had hardly sat down in the front row by the 
circus ring, when the old woman gave a shriek and 
rushed at the clown, crying, ‘My husband, my husband!’ 

The clown gave one look at her and immediately 
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began to run around the ring, the old woman after him. 
The clown cried, ‘Help, help!’ and the old woman cried, 
‘Stop thief!’ and everybody except Philos thought it was 
part of the show and laughed to see the chase. 

As they ran around the ring the old woman gained 
on the clown, so he climbed up a rope to a trapeze. The 
old woman climbed the rope after him and got on the 
trapeze too. Then the clown dropped into a net, and 
so did the old woman. But when the old woman dropped 
she made the net bounce so hard that the clown bounced 
out. By the time she had got out of the net, the clown 
had climbed on the elephant’s back by way of the ele- 
phant’s tail. The fearless old woman climbed up the 
elephant’s trunk. The clown saw her coming and hopped 
down on a donkey. The old woman hopped on a trained 
zebra. Then the donkey and the zebra galloped out of 
the ring, and all the people clapped their hands and 
shouted, ‘Hurrah for the old woman!’ except a lot of 
strong old men in the second row, whose wives had 
forgotten to come with them, and these venerable men 
said softly, ‘‘Hurrah for the clown!” 

Philos hurried into the dressing-room and found the 
old woman scrubbing the clown’s face in a great pail of 
soap and water, while the clown was saying so many 
words at once that his language was indistinct. 

‘Just wait till I get this white paint off!’ cried the old 
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WHEN THE OLD WOMAN DROPPED SHE MADE THE NET 
BOUNCE SO HARD THAT THE CLOWN BOUNCED OUT 
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woman, ‘and I'll show you my husband’s foolish ex- 
pression.’ 

But she had put so much soap on him that he was very 
slippery and he gave a sudden twist out of her hands and 
slid under the side of the tent. When they got outside, 
the clown was gone. 

‘Was that your husband?’ asked Philos. 

‘I think so,’ she answered. ‘If you had only grabbed 
him, I could have found out in a few more rubs.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ cried the good giant, ‘that you 
actually chased a man who may not be related to you by 
marriage?’ 

“You have to take some chances if you want to get 
anywhere,’ said the old woman. ‘If he had turned out 
not to be my husband, I should have admitted it at 
once. Now what do you propose doing?’ 

‘Whatever you like,’ said the good giant. 

‘My principle,’ she replied, ‘has always been to 
do the first thing that comes into my head. Like as 
not, it’s right. Just now I want to go into that inn- 
yard.’ 

They went in and the old woman immediately made a 
rush at a man who was greasing the wheels of a wagon, 
and whose face was smeared with axle-grease. 

‘My husband!’ she cried, and plunged his head into 
a bucket of muddy water. 
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‘Blub, blub!’ said the man. He got his head out of the 
bucket, tumbled the old woman over, and ran speedily 
down the street. 

‘Was that your husband?’ said Philos. 

“He might have been if I could have got his face clean. 
Why didn’t you chase him?’ 

‘As soon as you are perfectly sure of the man’s being 
your husband, [ll help you chase him. But I am not 
going to chase every man you jump at.’ 

“Then [ll have to jump quicker,’ she replied: ‘Now 
. T want to go into that church, Philos.’ 

‘Then you will have to go alone,’ said Philos. ‘I 
don’t want to chase a man in a church.’ 

‘That’s where I chased him every Sunday,’ said the 
old woman. ‘He might try to fool me by being in a 
church now.’ So she went in. 

Pretty soon Philos heard a scream, and a fat old lady 
with her hair down her back ran out of the church 
pursued by the old woman. 

‘Police! Fire! Help!’ cried the old lady, running into 
the next house and slamming the front door. 

‘That was certainly not your husband,’ said Philos 
very severely to the old woman. 

‘In disguise!’ said the old woman; ‘it would be just 
like him to disguise himself as a fat old lady to try to 
fool me.’ 
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‘Do you really think that your husband disguised 
himself as a clown and as an ostler and as a fat old 
lady?’ 

‘Why not?’ she answered. ‘Aren’t they good dis- 
guises?’ | 

‘Do you think he could change clothes so quickly?’ 

‘It’s exactly what he could do,’ she replied. ‘Every 
morning when he is dressing I tell him his yesterday’s 
faults, and he is the quickest dresser you ever saw.’ 

Just then the fat old lady, with her hair done up in a 
tight knob on top of her head, came out of the front door 
with an axe. The expresssion in her eyes was perhaps 
a little sour, and the old woman said suddenly, ‘ Philos, 
I prefer to move on.’ 

‘As like as not you are right,’ said Philos, and he 
lifted his hat politely to the fat old lady, who sniffed, and 
said, ‘Even giants are known by the company they 
keep.’ 

Philos was too considerate to make any reply, and 
went after the old woman, who was just turning the 
corner. 

Before he got there he heard a very sincere yell, and 
when he reached the corner, he found the old woman 
kneeling on the chest of a policeman with a big black 
mustache. 

‘Is this your husband?’ asked Philos quickly. 
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‘Wait till I get his mustache off, and [’ll tell you,’ she 
said. 

‘It’s natural! It doesn’t come off!’ yelled the police- 
man. 

‘That remains to be seen, 
letting go. 

But Philos pulled her off the policeman, who stood up 
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said the old woman, not 


and smoothed his ruffled mustache very tenderly and 
indignantly. 

‘T’ll arrest you for interfering with an officer in the 
discharge of his duty!’ he said when he had got his 
mustache unruffled. 

‘Humph!’ said the old woman, ‘and just what were 
you doing in the discharge of your duty?’ 

‘I was being a policeman,’ he answered sharply. 

‘All right,’ she replied, ‘you take me to the police 
station, and tell them that I knocked you down and 
knelt on you.’ 

The policeman thought for a moment, or maybe two 
moments, and with much dignity he said, ‘Move on 
there!’ and then moved on, himself, until he turned 
the corner, where the fat old lady said that she had 
almost given up expecting him, and the policeman 
explained to her how busy a policeman is with this and 
that. | 
The good giant turned to the old woman, and said, 
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‘Sooner or later you will get into trouble, if you keep on 
jumping on people and washing them and pulling them 
apart.’ 

‘I couldn’t get into any more trouble than I am in 
now, could [?’ She pointed down the street. ‘Do you 
see that chimney sweep, Philos?’ 

‘Yes. Is he your husband?’ 

‘Perhaps, and perhaps not!’ And before the good 
giant could stop her, she had rushed at the chimney 
sweep, and had flung him, to his evident surprise, into 
a fountain in the middle of the square. 

When the sweep came to the surface he blew the water 
from his mouth and said, ‘Shame!’ Then his feet 
slipped, and he went under again. When he came up, he 
said, ‘Pshaw!’ Then the old woman got hold of him 
and pushed him under again, meantime scrubbing his 
face with a cake of soap she had brought from the circus 

in her apron pocket. At this, the good giant pulled her 
off, and drew the sweep out of the water. His face was 
half clean and half not, and the clean half looked sorrow- 
ful. He was still so surprised that all he could say was, 
‘Suffering snakes!’ 

‘It’s not my husband,’ said the old woman. ‘This is 
not his language.’ : 

‘I shall inform my wife what has occurred,’ said the 
sweep, ‘and I am sure that she will be pleased to meet 
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you, for she is muscular.’ And he went down the street, 
leaving little blackish pools behind him. 

‘Philos,’ said the old woman, ‘I would like to search 
the woods outside the town walls.’ 

‘It is but a short distance,’ answered Philos, ‘and it 
is in the opposite direction from the way the sweep 
went.’ 

‘I had already noticed that,’ she replied, and they 
went toward the town gates, the old woman a good deal 
in advance of Philos. 

Just outside the gates, Philos heard a loud clamor, and 
he hurried to where the sound came from, and was 
hardly surprised to see the old woman poking the sentry 
with the long spear she had taken from him. 

‘Your husband?’ asked Philos, and the sentry, who 
quickly got behind the good giant to save himself, said 
that he was sure he was not the old woman’s husband. 
He said a good deal on this point, very solemnly, but 
as Philos kept courteously turning round to face the 
speaker, and the speaker kept trying to stay behind 
Philos, and as the old woman poked with the spear 
whenever possible and sometimes when impossible, the 
effect of the solemnity was rather lost. 

At last Philos caught up the spear and kept the old 
woman off with it. Then the sentry, feeling safer, said, 
‘I do not wish a woman to beat me with anything larger 
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than a broom handle. If my wife should hear of this, 
there is no telling what she might beat me with.’ 

‘Let me take off his wig!’ cried the old woman. ‘We’ll 
soon see whose husband he ts.’ 

‘It is not a wig,’ answered the sentry. ‘There have 
been times when | wished it were.’ 

“Come, come,’ said the good giant, ‘this is evidently 
not your husband.’ And he led the old woman half a 
mile into the country. Then he said seriously to her, 
‘You are making altogether too many mistakes. The 
next thing you will be saying that I am your husband.’ 

‘Philos,’ she answered, ‘when I am a widow we can 
talk business. Until then-I do not wish to consider your 
suggestion.’ 

‘It was not a suggestion,’ said Philos. 

‘Well,’ said the old woman, ‘there’s no end to the 
ways men lead up to the subject of matrimony. I 
thought this might be one. Do you see that man over 
there?’ 

The good giant saw a woodcutter by a pond, and the 
next instant he saw the man in the middle of the pond, 
treading water as hard as he could. In an effort to wash 
his face, the old woman had pushed him in, and the 
man had swum out of her reach. 

‘Come to the shore at once!’ she cried. 

‘If you want me, come in and get me,’ said the wood- 
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cutter indignantly, treading water so hard that he 
annoyed a great many newts. The old woman threw 
stones at him, but none of them even made him dodge, 
and one of them hit Philos, who was on the same bank 
with the old woman. Then the woodcutter swam to 
the other side, but she was there before him. He swam 
to the opposite bank, but she was there first. They kept 
this up until the old woman had made quite a running 
track around the pond, and the man lay on his back in 
the middle of the pond and floated. 

‘Are you her husband?’ asked Philos at this point. 

‘Neither now, nor previously, nor at any time in the 
future, so help me all the jumping junebugs!’ answered 
the man, so earnestly that the good giant could not help 
believing him. | 

‘You have made another mistake,’ Philos said to the 
old woman. 

‘We all make mistakes,’ she said. ‘He swims like my 
husband.’ 

‘Come out of the water,’ said Philos to the woodcut- 
ter, ‘and please accept our many apologies.’ 

‘If you find her husband,’ said the woodcutter, climb- 
ing out on the farthest bank, ‘give him my kindest 
regards and deepest sympathy. Tell him to bear up 
like a man.’ 

‘Philos,’ said the old woman, ‘I have a strong notion 
that I would like to go home.’ 
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‘It is an admirable notion,’ said the good giant. And 
they went rapidly to the old woman’s house. As they 
drew near, Philos asked, ‘Who is that man looking out 
of the window?’ 

‘As I live,’ she cried, ‘it is my precious husband. Let 
me at him!’ 

Philos caught her wrist and persuaded her not to rush 
at the man, who was smiling kindly out of the window. 

‘Where in the world have you been?’ she cried. 

‘Here,’ said her husband, ‘I have been here all day.’ 

‘Then why did you leave a note saying, ‘‘Good-bye’”’?’ 

‘Well,’ said the husband, ‘I got up early this morning 
and dressed very quietly, and I thought it would be 
fashionable to leave a note for you before I went out to 
curry the pigs.’ 

‘Why didn’t you say that you were going to curry the 
pigs?’ asked his wife somewhat impatiently. 

‘Because I didn’t know how to spell ‘“‘curry.”’ Have 
you had a busy day?’ he asked pleasantly. 

The old woman wanted to say so many things at once 
that she couldn’t say anything at all, and Philos oblig- 
ingly gave a full account of the day’s doings. 

‘Well,’ said the husband, ‘I wish that she often could 
have a holiday like this. The fact is, Philos, I am not 
enough to occupy her mind, and she gets stocked up 
with energy which is more than enough for a small 
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household. Otherwise we are very happy. Comeand kiss 
me, wife, and then do some plain cooking, this being a 
week day. Will you take dinner with us, Philos?’ 

‘The cooking will be severely plain,’ said the old 
woman, finding her voice at last, ‘but I’m so glad that 
I’ve got my husband again that I don’t mind unexpected 
meal-visitors.’ 

So Philos sat down on the front steps and chatted with 
the husband, while the old woman dropped occasional 
remarks through the kitchen window. Suddenly an idea 
occurred to Philos. 

‘There is a vacancy on the police force,’ he said to the 
old woman, ‘and I have been asked to recommend some 
one. If you like, I will have you appointed special police 
officer to handle tramps and idlers and boys who play 
truant. What do you say?’ 

‘It would be like a beautiful dream,’ she said, and a 
lovely look came in her eyes. 

Her husband didn’t say anything, but he also had a 
lovely look in his eyes. And the prospect of having 
something serious and important to do in the town made 
the old woman so happy that she went back to her stove 
and did some fancy cooking on a rice pudding, although 
it wasn’t Sunday. The giant liked the pudding very 
much, and took two helpings. Then he rose to go. 

‘Well, good-bye, Philos, thank you,’ said the old 
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woman. ‘I have had a very interesting day, on the 
whole, and | thank you especially for my new job, which 
I can fill perfectly. By the way,’ she added, turning to 
her husband, ‘the woodcutter sent you his kindest re- 
gards and deepest sympathy.’ 

‘Now why did he do that?’ asked her husband. 

‘I haven’t the remotest idea,’ she answered. 

‘Well, good-bye,’ said Philos, and he went home and 
wrote letters to have the wages raised of the clown, and 
the ostler and the policeman and the chimney sweep and 
the sentry and the woodcutter, and he sent a broad 
bright red silk sash to the fat old lady. 

And that’s the end of the story for to-night. 


THE THINGUMBOB 


THE good giant was walking along the street, when he 


met an old man and an old woman, and they were weep- 
ing bitterly. 

‘Well, my good people,’ said Philos, ‘why are you 
weeping so bitterly?’ 

‘Oh, Philos,’ said the old man, ‘something terrible has 
happened to us.’ 

‘Tell me about it,’ said Philos. 
’ said the old man. 
’ said the old woman. 
‘Better tell it separately,’ said the good giant. 
‘Ladies first,’ said the old man. 
‘You are the oldest,’ said the old woman. 


‘It happened last night 


‘It happened this morning 


‘Wait,’ said Philos. ‘I will toss up a coin, and, if it 
comes down heads, the lady speaks, and if it comes 
down tails, the man is to tell the story. Tails it is!’ 
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‘Well,’ said the old man, ‘last night at supper it be- 
gan. | came home from work, and my old woman here, 
she had a nice supper waiting. Leastways, it looked 
nice. But, when I began to eat, it was awful. Wherever 
there ought to be salt, there was sugar. How would 
you like fried fish with sugar on it? How would you 
like fried potatoes with sugar on them? That’s what 
there was.’ | 

‘That’s true,’ said the old woman, ‘and what’s more, 
wherever there ought to be sugar, there was salt. When 
I passed him the nice fresh berries I had picked for him, 
there were two tablespoonfuls of salt on them. I put on 
two tablespoonfuls because he 1s so fond of sugar.’ 

‘Did you do it on purpose?’ asked the good giant. 

‘I might say Yes, and I might say No, and either way 
I should be wrong,’ said the old woman. 

‘I’m afraid that I don’t understand you,’ said Philos. 

“Why, it’s perfectly simple,’ said the old woman. ‘I 
put two tablespoonfuls on purpose, but I didn’t put 
salt on purpose.’ 

‘I understand you now,’ said Philos. ‘By a simple 
mistake, you dipped two tablespoonfuls out of the salt 
jar instead of out of the sugar bowl.’ 

‘No, no, no!’ cried the old woman, ‘that wasn’t the 
way of it.’ 

‘Tell me the way of it, if you please.’ 
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‘Well, after my husband had complained of the 
taste — and I will not now repeat his language, but he 


b 


may repeat it if he likes 

‘I think,’ said the old man, ‘that I will not repeat my 
language.’ 

‘Never mind the language,’ said the good giant. ‘Let 
us come to the story. I think that the old woman might 
tell it, since it seems to concern her part of the house.’ 

‘Well,’ went on the old woman, ‘as soon as he com- 
plained of the taste, I marched straight out into the 
kitchen and looked at the jar of sugar and the jar of 
salt, and I stuck in my finger, and, believe it or not, 
though it is as true as that I stand here, there was the 
sugar in the salt jar and the salt in the sugar jar.’ 

‘Too bad,’ said the good giant, “but, after all, that is 
not so terrible a thing. Your supper was spoiled, but 
you could have eaten bread and butter, and why weep 
over it now?’ 

‘Eat bread and butter!’ said the old man. ‘Isn’t that 
just what we began to do? And what did I do then? 
Believe me or not, I tell you that I cut off a large thick 
slice of butter and a little corner of bread, and I began 
to bread the butter instead of butter the bread.’ 

‘He did,’ said the old woman. ‘I saw him with my 
own eyes.’ 

‘Why didn’t you stop him?’ asked Philos. 
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‘TI did say, “Stop!” as loud as I could, but he shouted 
at me, “‘Stop yourself!”’’ 

‘And why was that?’ asked Philos. 

‘Because,’ said the old man, ‘while I was breading 
the butter, she had put a saucer on top of a cup, and 
filled the saucer with coffee, and, when she started to 
pass it to me, we were both shouting, “Stop!”’ and she 
dropped cup and saucer and they smashed on the floor.’ 

‘My very best cup!’ said the old woman, ‘and, what’s 
more, my very best saucer!’ 

‘That is certainly too bad,’ said Philos. ‘Still, it 
seems to me that it is your own fault, and how can I[ help 
you, except by telling you to be more careful?’ 

‘But we weren’t careless,’ said the old woman. ‘I laid 
that saucer on that cup as carefully as I knew how. And 
as for my old man, you never did see an old man try 
more carefully to bread the butter. He held it over a 
plate, just as I have trained him, and he didn’t get a 
crumb on the tablecloth, just as I have trained him not 
to. It took years.’ 

‘And moreover,’ said the old man, ‘do you want to 
know what happened afterward? It is part of the story.’ 

‘Certainly, if it is part of the story,’ said Philos pa- 
tiently. 

‘Well,’ said the old man, ‘we sat down in the sitting- 
room after the supper we didn’t have, and I wanted to 
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smoke and she wanted to sew. She was trimming the 
edges of a centerpiece she was going to embroider, and 
after she had trimmed off all the edges, very neatly, I 
will say that for her, she laid the edges in her lap, and 
gathered up the centerpiece and threw it in the fire.’ 

‘Couldn’t you stop her?’ asked Philos. 

‘I did shout ‘‘Stop!”? as loud as I could, but she 
shouted at me, “Stop yourself!’’’ 

‘And why was that?’ 

‘Because,’ said the old woman, ‘he had just lit his 
pipe, and he stuck the match in his mouth and threw 
the pipe in the fire.’ | 

‘My very best pipe,’ said the old man. 

‘And what was going to be my very best centerpiece,’ 
said the old woman. 

‘Very unfortunate indeed,’ said the good giant. ‘And 
were the centerpiece and the pipe burned badly?’ 

‘In the hottest part of the fire,’ said the old woman. 

‘To cinders,’ said the old man. 

‘Not the centerpiece,’ said the old woman. ‘Linen 
doesn’t leave cinders.’ 

‘Well,’ said the old man. 

The good giant thought for a moment, and then he 
said: ‘Yes, it is very unfortunate that you have lost a 
good pipe, and what I am sure would have been an 
unusually good centerpiece. But after all, many people 
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have lost more things than these and have not wept 
bitterly. Think of the people whose houses burn down 
and who lose everything they have.’ 

‘That is certainly bad,’ said the old woman, ‘and it 
sounds worse than what has happened to us. And yet 
I don’t know. It is pretty awful to be mixed up the way 
we are, and to have it still going on.’ 

‘What!’ said Philos. ‘Is there more?’ 

‘Indeed there is,’ said the old man. ‘The story isn’t 
half over. We made up our minds to go to bed, and I 
got into bed, and what do you think? I found my feet 
sticking up out of the covers and lying on my pillow. 
Any other time, I should have thought that it looked 
funny to see my bare feet on the pillow where my head 
ought to be; but coming on top of so many other mixed- 
up things, I didn’t see anything funny in it.’ 

‘Perhaps your wife thought that it was funny?’ sug- 
gested Philos. 

‘How could she? You just ask her where she was.’ 

“Where were you?’ asked Philos of the old woman. 

‘I was trying to go to bed,’ she answered, ‘and where 
do you suppose I found myself? I was under the bed, 
and wondering why the mattress was so hard. I never 
went under the bed before — at least since I was a child 
_— and there is no reason why I[ should, although it is all 
right for children. And of course the mattress was not 
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hard. It was just as soft as ever, only I wasn’t on it. I 
don’t think this is funny at all.’ 

The good giant begged pardon for smiling a bit, and 
the old man went on: ‘ Funny is what you think is funny, 
and we don’t think that of this. When people are pes- 
tered out of their wits, other people may laugh, but 
just wait till they are pestered themselves, and I don’t 
believe they will laugh so hard.’ 

‘You are perfectly right,’ said Philos. ‘But why 
didn’t you straighten things out and get a good night’s 
sleep?!’ 

The old man looked at the old woman, and she at him, 
and they both gave a deep groan. There was every sign 
that they were going to weep again, but Philos said, 
‘No tears, if you please, ladies and gentlemen. I feel 
very sympathetic, but I should like to hear the rest of 
this story dry.’ 

The old woman now took up the account. ‘We did 
get things straightened out, but no sooner had we put 
out the light and gone to bed, than we heard the clock 
strike twelve, which was a great surprise, for we didn’t | 
dream it was so late. We lay awake, talking of our mis- 
fortunes, when, after a while, what did the clock do but 
strike eleven! Now that isn’t reasonable. And it was 
still less reasonable when hour after hour, as the night 
went on, that clock struck ten, nine, eight, seven, six. 
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At six we got up, for that is our getting-up time. My 
old man wanted to get up when it struck seven, because 
that was an hour after his usual time, but I persuaded 
him to wait another hour until it should be six. So he 
did. Now what do you think of all that, Philos?’ 

‘I think that it is exceedingly strange. But what time 
was it when you really got up?’ 

‘Six o’clock,’ said the old man, ‘six o’clock by the 
right time, and six o’clock by the clock. And, would 
you believe it? The next time it struck, it struck seven. 
And it’s been going right all morning, only I wonder 
what it will do to-night.’ 3 

‘And that isn’t all,’ said the old woman. ‘When we 
came down to breakfast, my husband caught me setting 
the table on the kitchen stove, and I caught him building 
a fire under the dining-room table. It was mighty lucky 
I caught him, and fairly lucky that he caught me.’ 

‘And that isn’t all,’ said the old man. ‘When we tried 
to get things right, after that, I laid the firewood on top 
_ of the stove, and she laid the table under the table. Now 
what do you make of all this, Philos?’ 

‘Well, since you ask me so frankly,’ said Philos, ‘I 
must admit that it all sounds to me rather crazy.’ 

‘Exactly!’ cried the old woman. ‘Crazy it sounds 
and crazy it is. And yet we aren’t aay) Though we 
shall be if this keeps up.’ 
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‘Either you are both crazy, which I don’t for a mo- 
ment believe, or else something must have bewitched 
you.’ 

‘That’s it!’ cried the old man, ‘we are bewitched. I’d 
almost rather be plain crazy.’ 

‘You can’t be plain crazy,’ said the old woman, ‘for 
if you are plain, you aren’t mixed-up. Philos, what in 
the world shall we do?’ 

‘I suggest that you go back home, and keep a careful 
watch on all your actions, and see if anything queer 
happens. I’ll come along soon and pay you a visit, and 
if the trouble’s still going on, Pll do what I can to 
straighten out matters. Now go along home together.’ 

The old man started off to the right, and the old 
woman started off to the left, and Philos called out, 
‘Stop!’ 

They both stopped short in their tracks, and the old 
woman said: ‘You see! There it is again! He was going 
to the east and I was going to the west, and where we 
live is due north. Oh, Philos, Philos!’ 

So the good giant-started them off in the right direc- 
tion, holding hands so that they shouldn’t get separated. 
They tried to get into step, but it was very hard to do, 
for the old man had started on his left foot and the old 
woman on her right foot, and whenever the old man 
gave a little skip to get into step, the old woman gave 
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another little skip, and there they were out of step 
again. 

‘Never mind keeping exact step,’ said Philos. ‘I think 
that if the old woman takes eleven steps to the old man’s 
seven, you'll come out about right.’ 

So they went on, and Philos could hear them counting 
up to seven and eleven until they were out of hearing. 
Philos thought that counting that way might help to 
keep the trouble out of their minds. 

After a while Philos went to pay the old couple a 
visit, hoping that by the time he arrived everything 
would be all right. But it wasn’t. They came running 
out to meet him, and from all that they told him about 
the way the furniture had been dancing, and the way 
the pots and pans had been banging together, he could 
see that things were, if anything, a trifle worse than 
ever. 

Then Philos put the hemony in his mouth, and told 
the old woman that, when he stopped getting little, to 
pick him up and pop him in her apron pocket, which 
she did, and they all went into the house. Philos looked 
out through a little tear in the pocket and felt sure that 
he could see everything that was going on. 

The old woman began setting the table for dinner, and 
Philos kept a very close watch. The first thing that he 
saw was that when she put the knife on the right side 
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of the plate and the fork on the left side, the knife and 
the fork quietly slid into each other’s places. The old 
woman didn’t see that, for she was getting the napkin 
rings. 

The next thing that happened was that the two 
napkin rings exchanged places, sliding along the table- 
cloth like two streaks and making no noise about it. 
And the old woman didn’t see that, either, for she was 
reaching for the tumblers, and when she put the tum- 
blers down by the plates, the tumblers got up and 
bounced, and the old woman saw that and fled into the 
kitchen, screaming. 

As soon as she had sobered down a little, Philos 
whispered to her to take him out of her pocket, and he — 
put the hemony in his mouth and became about six 
feet six inches high, which he thought would be about 
the right size for the coming task. | 

He went into the dining-room, just in time to see 
some tea sliding into the coffee pot. He made a leap and 
grabbed at the air just above where the tea was sliding 
from. Philos had had so much experience with invisible 
things that he wasn’t a bit surprised to find something 
solid in his grasp, something that felt like a hand. So 
he quickly flung his other arm around where the body 
ought to be, and gripped tight, and the thing, whatever 
it was, said, ‘Ouch!’ 
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That was enough for Philos. He knew that it couldn’t 
be a very dangerous thing, or it wouldn’t have said 
that. It would have said, ‘Let go!’ if it had been dan- 
gerous. Philos wouldn’t have let go, even then, so 
this time all he did was to laugh out loud, and reach 
for the creature’s left hind foot, and say, ‘ Now, you get 
visible right away, or I’ll squeeze you still harder!’ And 
the thing became visible before the good giant had 
finished speaking. 

It was certainly a queer-looking thing, and the old 
man and the old woman, who had come running in from 
the kitchen when they heard Philos’s voice, gave a cry 
of astonishment. 

The old man said, ‘Gemini Christmas!’ and the old 
woman said, ‘ For the land’s sake.’ 

Philos didn’t say anything, but he couldn’t help 
laughing again, for the thing was dressed just in a long 
shirt of burlap, and it had a small perfectly bald head, 
and bright blue eyes with no eyebrows and no eyelashes, 
and a long pointed nose, and such a wide mouth that, 
when it smiled, the ends of the mouth went back of its 
ears, and it looked as if the upper part of its head were 
going to come off; and when it whimpered, the ends of 
the mouth went way around under its chin, and it 
looked as if its chin were going to come off. But both 
parts stayed on. 
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‘Don’t laugh at me!’ cried the funny thing, and the 
corners of its mouth went under its chin. ‘I’ve been 
having such a nice time!’ and the corners of its mouth 
went back of its ears. 

‘What are you?’ said the good giant, for he had never 
seen one before. 

‘A Thingumbob, of course!’ said the funny thing. 

‘What do you do for a living?’ said the old woman. 

‘Why, mainly,’ said the Thingumbob, ‘I turn things 
topsy-turvy. I like to put things upside down and wrong 
side up and inside out and hind part before and criss- 
cross. When I get things very well mixed, there’s usu- 
ally something left over that the people don’t want, like 
berries with salt on them, for instance, and that is the 
way I get my board. As for lodging, I can usually make 
some one get out of his bed, and that’s the way I provide 
for the night. It’s very great fun, I assure you. You 
see, I put queer ideas in people’s heads, and then they 
do odd things, which I enjoy very much. That’s how I 
get my pleasure, and what with bed and board and 
pleasure I live very nicely.’ 

‘Other people don’t think so,’ said Philos. ‘They 
think you a most annoying person.’ 

‘Oh, but Philos,’ said the Thingumbob, ‘I’m not 
really bad, I’m only mischievous. It’s my nature to be. 
I don’t actually harm anybody; only I supply them with 
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lots of things to talk about in their odd moments. Why, 
there are some people still talking about things I did to 
them years ago, and they must enjoy it or why do they 
go on talking about them?’ 

‘I’m not called on to answer that question,’ said 
Philos. ‘What is in my mind is to stop your annoying 
these worthy people here, and to have you repair the 
damage you have done them.’ 

‘Goodness me!’ cried the Thingumbob, ‘have I done 
any damage? I broke only an old cup and burned an old 
pipe and an old centerpiece.’ 

‘Old centerpiece!’ exclaimed the old woman. ‘How 
could it be an old centerpiece? It wasn’t even a new one 
yet, for | hadn’t begun to embroider the linen. And it 
was a piece of linen that belonged to my grandmother.’ 

“You see it was old!’ said the Thingumbob, smiling 
back of his ears. 

‘And that was my favorite pipe!’ said the old man. 

‘Now tell me why it was your favorite pipe?’ asked 
the Thingumbob. 

‘Because I had had it so long.’ 

“You see it was old,’ said the Thingumbob, smiling so 
hard that they were afraid the ends of his mouth would 
cross each other at the back of his neck. But they 
didn’t. 

Then the Thingumbob got his mouth in front again, 
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so that he could go on talking. ‘And will anybody deny 
that the cup was old?’ 

‘All this is beside the point,’ said the good giant. 
‘Thingumbob, I will ask you kindly to come with me to 
my house, where I will give you a more fashionable suit 
of clothes. ‘Then we will go shopping to replace the very 
nice old things which you have destroyed.’ 

‘Oh, splendid! I love to go shopping! Have you any 
money, Philos?’ said the Thingumbob, the corners of his 
mouth nearly meeting in the back of his neck. 

‘Yes,’ said Philos, ‘I happen to have some money, 
but it will be your money and not my money that we 
shall go shopping with.’ 

That spoils nine tenths of the pleasure of shopping,’ 
said the Thingumbob, the ends of his mouth nearly 
meeting under his chin. ‘Suppose I haven’t any money, 
Philos? You see I haven’t any pocket.’ 

‘Tell me how you know my name is Philos, and I will 
tell you where I think you keep your money,’ said the 
good giant. 

‘Why, this morning, I was with these good people 
when they were talking to you, and I heard them call 
you Philos, and I reasoned out that it was probably 
your name. Don’t you think that I am clever? You'll 
have to be cleverer than that to tell me under what 
stone | keep my money.’ 
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‘You keep it in the woods under a stone.’ 

‘Perfectly true!’ said the Thingumbob, ‘but it will 
take an even cleverer person than you to find the right 
stone.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said the good giant, ‘it will be quite easy, 
and this is the way of it: we’ll go into the woods together, 
and you'll point me out a stone, and, if the money isn’t 
under that stone, then I shall be obliged to give you a 
spanking. I think that we’ll probably find the money 
in two or three attempts.’ 

‘Philos,’ said the Thingumbob very sincerely, ‘it will 
be under the first stone I point to.’ 

‘Well,’ said Philos, ‘before we start on our errands, I 
think that you had better apologize to our friends here.’ 

‘Splendid!’ said the Thingumbob; ‘I love to apolo- 
gize. It proves that things have been mixed up. Dear 
sir and madam, I am sorry that I made the old man burn 
his pipe and the old woman her centerpiece, and I wish 
that you, sir, had burned the centerpiece, and you, 
madam, the pipe. [I am sorry you dropped your cup; I 
wish it had been a soup tureen. I wish you many happy 
returns of my visit!’ 

‘Don’t you dare!’ said the old woman. 

‘That is not a proper apology,’ said Philos. 

‘I will try again,’ said the Thingumbob. ‘Sir and 
madam, I| am sorry.’ 
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‘Sorry for what?’ said the old man. 

‘We'll let it go at that,’ said Philos, and he took the | 
Thingumbob to the woods, and under the very first 
stone that the Thingumbob pointed to, there was a 
purse of gold. Then Philos took the Thingumbob picka- 
back and went home. 

Trouble began when the good giant gave the Thing- 
umbob a suit of clothes. The Thingumbob, the first 
thing, put his arms through the trouser legs, and when 
Philos told him that that was wrong, he put his legs 
through the coat sleeves. When he found that wrong, 
too, he put on the trousers upside down. Then when 
Philos showed him the right way, he said, ‘Oh, yes, why 
didn’t you tell me that before?’ 

Finally he got dressed, and, barring his funny face, he 
looked as respectable as most people, and even with his 
funny face he looked as respectable as some. When he 
looked in the glass he was very happy at the sight, and 
tried to look at his back by going around behind the mir- 
ror, which stood on legs near the wall. 

“Why, where am I?’ said the Thingumbob, when he 
found he could not see his back in the back of the glass. 
So Philos had to take him around to the front of it again. 

Then they went to a shop where they sold pipes. 

‘What can I do for you?’ said the man behind the 
counter. 
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‘Can you tell me whether it will rain day after to- 
-morrow?’ asked the Thingumbob. 

‘Maybe,’ said the man, ‘and then maybe not. What 
can I do for you?’ 

‘I want a pipe-stem,’ said the Thingumbob. 

‘What kind of pipe-stem?’ said the man. 

‘What kind of pipe-stems have you?’ 

‘What kind of pipe-bowl do you want to use it 
with?’ 

‘I don’t want to use it at all,’ said the Thingumbob. 
‘I want to see your stems, and then | want to see your 
bowls, and then I want to see which fits which.’ 

‘He wants a pipe,’ said Philos. 

‘Yes,’ said the Thingumbob, ‘that is what I was lead- 
ing up to. I began with stems, and then I was going to 
talk of bowls, and finally work around to entire pipes in 
general, and to one in particular.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the man. ‘Well, here is a very nice pipe I 
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can give you 

“Thank you,’ said the Thingumbob, ‘I accept it with 
thanks. Come, Philos.’ 

‘Pay for it first,’ said Philos, who saw that it was a very 
good pipe and one likely to please the old man. 

‘Why, he said he would give it to me,’ said the 
Thingumbob. ; 


‘For money,’ said the man. 
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When the Thingumbob understood that, he paid for 
the pipe, and they went to another shop. | 

The Thingumbob walked up to a counter, and said to 
the pretty girl behind it, ‘Good-afternoon, I hope your 
grandmother is very well. Is she fond of fish?’ 

The girl didn’t know what in the world to make of 
such a speech, so she just said, ‘Mercy on us!’ and 
Philos said, ‘Come, come, that isn’t the way to make a 
purchase.’ 

‘Isn’t it?’ said the Thingumbob. ‘I always like to say 
something pleasant, to put people at their ease. If Pve 
said the wrong thing, Miss, please excuse me. I meant 
your grandfather, not your grandmother.’ 

‘Goodness gracious me!’ said the girl. ‘Would you 
please stop smiling?’ For the Thingumbob had begun 
to smile so wide that she couldn’t see the ends of his 
mouth, and she was alarmed. 

‘He wants a centerpiece,’ said Philos. 

‘Oh,’ said the girl, ‘and what sort of centerpiece do 
you want?’ 

‘I want one that will go in the middle of the table,’ 
said the Thingumbob. 

“They all do that,’ said the girl. 

‘Then,’ said the Thingumbob, ‘I want one that will 
be right side up when you put the under side down.’ 

“We have some of that kind, too,’ said the girl. 
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‘Next,’ said the Thingumbob, ‘I want a centerpiece 
that will match this piece of embroidery cotton.’ And 
he pulled out a piece that he had taken out of the old 
woman’s work-basket. 

‘Deary me suz!’ cried the girl. ‘Whoever heard of 
matching a centerpiece to a piece of embroidery cotton?’ 

‘Show him a nice centerpiece,’ said Philos, and the 
girl did, and the Thingumbob paid for it after being re- 
minded by her. When they went away, the girl said, 
‘Great Cesar’s ghost,’ and fanned herself. 

They went to the back of the shop where there was a 
girl who sold china. The Thingumbob said to her, ‘This 
is fine weather for haying, have you a saucer?’ 

‘A great many,’ said the girl, staring at him. 

‘Well,’ said the Thingumbob, ‘I want the nicest 
saucer you have, and then [ want the nicest cup you 
have, but if they match I don’t want either of them.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Philos, ‘of course they must match.’ 

‘All our cups and saucers match,’ said the girl, tossing 
her head. 

‘Oh, do they!’ said the Thingumbob, and he picked a 
cup from one counter and a saucer from another, and 
said, ‘Now do these match?’ 

‘Of course not,’ said the girl; and the Thingumbob 
treated her to his widest smile while she held on to the 
counter. 
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“Come, come,’ said Philos, ‘pay for the nicest cup and 
saucer, and let us go away. If you stand here smiling this 
way, the poor girl will have to sit down and rest.’ 

So they bought the cup and saucer, and sent them, 
along with the pipe and centerpiece, by a messenger boy 
to the old couple. Quite of his own accord, the Thing- 
umbob sent two gold pieces, also, and the old couple 
must have been pleased when the messenger boy came 
to their house. 

‘Well, Philos,’ said the Thingumbob when they came 
out on the street, “you are the quickest shopper I ever 
saw, and it’s not really the way I like to shop. I like to 
take a lot of time and look at everything. My mother 
taught me how to shop when I was little.’ 

‘That’s as it may be,’ said the good giant. ‘But come 
to my house now, and have dinner, for I want to talk to 
you seriously. I don’t think that you are bad; you are 
only mischievous, as you said. Nevertheless, I want to 
give you some advice.’ 

The steward set out a fine dinner for them, and the 
Thingumbob asked him for bread without any holes in 
it, because he didn’t like holes in his food, for they 
seemed so empty. But the steward, who was used to all 
kinds of strangers, asked him if he also wanted a napkin 
ring without a hole in it, and to that the Thingumbob 
had nothing to say, and ate his dinner in unusual silence. 
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‘Now,’ said the good giant, ‘you annoy nice people 
and they don’t like it. You must change your ways.’ 

‘But,’ said the Thingumbob, ‘if | must annoy some 
one, I think that I ought to annoy the nicest people I 
can find. A person is judged by the company he keeps, 
isn’t he?’ 

“Why annoy any one?’ 

‘Then I couldn’t be a Thingumbob!’ 

‘Well, then, why not plague bad people, if you must 
plague some one?’ 

“That’s a grand idea, Philos! I know a man in the 
fourth house down the road, who’s a very stingy man, 
and mean to everybody. I'll take a turn at him to- 
morrow, it being Sunday. Good-night, Philos.’ 

He went out, and, after turning Philos’s doormat up- 
side down through mere habit, he turned it back again 
through a change of heart. 

The next noon he came to report to Philos. 

‘Philos,’ he said, ‘I went to church with the stingy 
man, and, when he drew out his purse to put a copper 
in the plate, | made him put in a gold piece, and he was 
so terribly annoyed when he saw his gold piece go in 
the plate that he didn’t enjoy the sermon on charity 
at all. To-night I’m going to make him write a letter 


to his tenants reducing their rent. Is that all right, 
Philos?’ 
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‘It is better than anything you did to the old couple, 
anyway, answered Philos. 

‘Thank you, Philos. And do you think I’d better call 
on the old couple this afternoon?’ 

‘I think that I wouldn’t, just yet,’ said Philos. 

And that’s the end of the story for to-night. 


THE STOLEN HORSE AND GOAT 


THE good giant was walking along the road, when he 
met a man and his wife and their little daughter, and 
they were weeping bitterly. 

‘Well, my friends,’ said the good giant, ‘why are you 
weeping so bitterly?’ 

‘Oh, Philos,’ said the man, ‘our horse has been stolen, 
and it is just the beginning of ploughing. If we don’t 
find him, I don’t know what we shall do.’ 

‘He was all we had to depend upon, for we are poor 
people,’ said the wife. 

‘And my precious goat has been stolen, too,’ cried the 
little girl. ‘He used to draw my cart to school every 
morning.’ 

‘Tell me about it,’ said Philos to the sorrowing 
family. 

“There isn’t much to tell,’ said the man. ‘Last night 
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we had the horse and the goat, and now they are gone. 
They have been stolen.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ asked Philos. 

‘In the first place, they are very much attached to the 
farm, and wouldn’t run off. In the second place, we 
heard a noise outside last night, which we couldn’t ac- 
count for. And in the third place, we found many foot- 
prints in front of the barn door this morning.’ 

‘Well,’ said Philos, ‘I will come to your farm and have 
a look at the footprints. The older people can walk, and 
I’ll give the little girl a ride on my shoulder, if she isn’t 
afraid.’ 

‘I’m not a bit afraid,’ said the little girl. ‘I’ve always 
wanted a ride on an elephant or a giant, and never 
thought I should have one. Please put me up on your 
shoulder, Philos, and [’ll tell you all about my precious 
goat.’ 

The good giant went on ahead with long steps, leaving 
the man and his wife to come along after. The little girl, 
holding on tight to Philos’s collar, began to talk about 
her pet goat. 

‘He is so intelligent, Philos! Every morning at sunrise 
he comes from the barn to our front door, and pulls the 
rope that belongs to a big bell we have at the top of the 
house. That wakes us all up at the right time. And when 
it is a rainy or cloudy morning, he rings twice as hard, 
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for fear we might turn over and go to sleep again. I 
know your name, Philos, but you don’t know mine.’ 

‘True enough,’ said Philos. ‘And what is your name?’ 

‘My name is Amy. My goat pulls me in a cart to 
school, and I take vegetables from the farm to our cus- 
tomers. I get out at the school, and he goes on alone to 
the customers’ houses with the vegetables in the cart. 
He knows just what the people ought to take out, and 
looks around very carefully at them, and if anybody 
takes out what doesn’t belong to him, William butts 
him. Once a boy tried to steal an apple from the cart, 
and William butted him into the fountain.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said Philos, ‘that I once heard of a 
goat with the same name. I wonder if it is the same 
goat?’ 

‘Oh, Philos, it must be!’ said Amy. ‘I got him of a 
man named Robert.’ 

‘Then it is the very same,’ said Philos, ‘and Robert is 
now one of my men.’ 

‘Oh, please go back and get him!’ said Amy. ‘He 
would be the very one to find William again, because he 
found him first when he was a little kid. And if he found 
him once, he could find him again, couldn’t he, Philos?’ 

‘Well,’ answered Philos, ‘it’s not unlikely that we may 
need Robert, but just at present I think that we’d better 
go to your farm. Tell me more about William.’ 
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‘He calls for me when school is over, and takes me 
home. I brush and comb his hair, and he likes it very 
much. One day I plaited his beard and tied it with pink 
ribbon. He didn’t like that at all, and he ate the ribbon. 
He chases away stray dogs and cats, and makes the 
hens behave and keep off the road. He is very nice with 
sheep, but unfriendly with peddlers. He butts them.’ 

“Tell me about your horse.’ 

‘His name is George, and he is almost as intelligent as 
my goat. He is very strong and gentle, and is a white 
horse. He can dance, when anybody plays music, and 
he can walk on his hind legs. He and William are great 
friends because they are both white. That is all I know 
about George.’ 

By this time they were near the farm, and Philos put 
down the little girl, who thanked him for the wonderful 
ride. He told her to wait at the gate for her parents, 
while he went to look at the footprints. 

There were a great many near a small brook, where 
the ground was moist, but Philos couldn’t trace them 
out of the yard, for it was a dry day, and by the time the 
footprints approached the road they had been covered 
up by dust. So Philos waited for the parents. Nothing 
further that they had to tell him was of much help. The 
horse and the goat looked like other white animals of 
their kind, and it was not until you had seen them per- 
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form that you realized how extraordinary they were. 
This wasn’t much to go on, but Philos said he would 
make a search, and asked the man to come along. 

Then the mother and Amy said that they wanted to 
come, too. The good giant considered the matter, and 
thought that it would do no harm to take them. They 
were restless, and a little outing would probably do them 
good. It would be easy to have the farm cared for in 
their absence. 

Philos sent a messenger home with a note, ordering 
several of his men to bring horses and attend to the 
ploughing and other affairs of the farm. He also ordered 
Robert to come at once in a comfortable wagon, well- 
stocked with provisions, in case the search might take 
several days. 

When Robert drove up the wagon, accompanied by 
the other men on their horses, Philos told the farmer to 
give directions to the men concerning the farm. Then 
the farmer and his wife and Amy got into the wagon, 
and they all started off, taking the road that led to the 
east. Robert drove, and Philos walked ahead, easily 
keeping in front of the team, although it was a fast- 
trotting one. 

The good giant had figured that the thieves would 
not come toward the town; but what direction they 
might take after they got away was a matter of guess- 
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work. He would have to make inquiries as he went 
along. 

They soon came to the nearest town, and Philos 
looked up some friends of his, and found out that very 
early in the morning six men had passed through the 
place, one of them riding on a white horse, and one of 
them leading a goat which seemed very anxious to 
break away. In the next town, however, there was no 
news at all, so it seemed to the good giant that the party 
of thieves must have left the road and taken to the 
woods. 

Philos gave orders to Robert to drive along the road 
to the north with the woman and the little girl, while he 
and the man took the road to the south. Each group 
was to make a half-circle, and, if they found nothing, 
they would finally meet in a town to the west. If they 
came on any traces, Philos or Robert, whoever it was 
that found them, would follow them down, sending 
word to the other. If Robert was the lucky one, he was 
not to engage with the robbers until he had secured 
help, while if the good giant found them, he wouid of 
course deal with them as he saw fit. 

Philos put the man on his shoulder and started off. 
But nowhere, either in the villages or in the woods, could 
he come upon any clues. There were footprints and 
hoofprints of men and horses and goats, but not grouped 
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together, and nobody of the many persons he asked had 
seen the robbers with the white horse and the white 
goat. Toward evening they came to the town in the 
west, and, after making fruitless inquiries, Philos went 
with the farmer to the inn and sat down to wait for 
Robert. : 

At nightfall Robert drove up. He, too, had failed to 
come upon the robbers’ tracks. The only thing he had 
noticed that was at all out of the ordinary was the trail 
of a small traveling circus, but the owners of the circus 
bore a good reputation, and the people who had seen it 
said it had no white horse or goat. It had only a few 
wild animals, and two of the cages were empty, because 
a hyena and a wolf had died from eating too greedily. 

‘Well,’ said Philos to Robert and the sorrowing family, 
‘we'll have to make a new plan. It seems almost in- 
credible that no one should have seen the stolen animals, 
unless they are hidden in the woods. I know of one place 
that used to be a robbers’ camp, and while you spend the 
night here in the inn, I’ll go and investigate. Robert, I 
put the family in your charge. See that they have the 
best of everything.’ 

Amy was delighted at spending a night in the inn, for 
she had never slept away from home before, and felt 
that it would be a great adventure. She made friends 
with the landlady, and put in some time in the kitchen, 
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asking a great many questions of the cook, who was 
jolly by fits and starts and fat all the time. After a 
while the cook put Amy in the corner and gave her an 
egg to beat in a bowl, and whenever Amy asked if she 
had beaten it enough, the cook said, ‘ Just a leetle longer, 
Miss, and if you don’t talk, it beats better.” Then, when 
the gong rang for supper, the cook said, ‘Don’t mind 
finishing the egg, but run right along into the dining- 
room.’ Then Amy had a splendid supper, and described 
the egg to most of the guests in the room. 

Meanwhile the good giant had gone with great speed 
to the place where the robbers’ camp had been. The 
moon was up, and he had no difficulty in finding his way. 
He found the remains of the camp, but there was no one 
there, and no signs of any animal. Disappointed, he re- 
traced his steps, and, as dawn was breaking, he came 
upon a little clearing in the forest. There he saw some- 
thing that would have been ordinary enough elsewhere, 
but that seemed strange there. 

It was some boxes that had held colored powder, such 
as are mixed in whitewash to give it other tints. There 
were half a dozen colors, and much of the powder was 
scattered about, and there were several mixing pans near 
a spring. 

‘What in the world are painters doing in the woods?’ 
thought Philos. Then suddenly he saw the hoofprints of 
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a horse and a goat, as well as the footprints of men. 
Had the robbers been there? 

Philos sat down to think a moment. It occurred to 
him that probably the robbers might want to change the 
color of the animals to avoid discovery. That would ac- 
count for the paint, but it would also mean that by this 
time they would be far away; for doubtless they would 
want to sell the animals, and they wouldn’t risk selling 
them in the neighborhood. There was hardly a person 
within miles who had not by this time heard of the 
robbery, and most persons would be cautious about 
buying a horse now, whatever its color. 

But the difficulty of tracing the animals was now 
much increased, for no certain description could be 
given. Philos studied the paint left in the pans, but it 
didn’t help him. There were too many mixtures. The 
only thing to do was to follow the tracks. 

The tracks led through country lanes, but when they 
came to the highroad, they vanished. In general, they 
had been leading north. 

In the course of his search Philos had by now come 
to the town where the circus had been. He found one 
of his friends, whom he questioned carefully. The man 
had been to the circus, and assured the good giant that 
it contained no such animals as he was seeking. The 
horses were all much heavier than the stolen horse, and, 
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as the man was fond of horses, he had taken pains to 
look at them all. Philos thanked him, and turned away 
rather disappointed. 

Just then came along another friend, who told Philos 
that early the preceding morning he had noticed a horse, 
led by some men along the road which the circus had 
taken. He couldn’t tell the color, for the horse was 
closely blanketed from head to foot. He thought it 
might be a racehorse, or a trick horse belonging to the 
circus, and hadn’t paid much attention to it. 

‘Did you see a goat, too?’ asked Philos. 

‘No, but two of the men were pushing a hand-cart 
with a big box on it, and I don’t know what was in it. 
It would hold a goat.’ 

There wasn’t anything to show Philos that these were 
the persons he was after, but there wasn’t anything to 
show him that they were not. He determined to hunt 
for them. 

Then Philos asked the first man if he would ride to the 
town where Robert was, and ask him to come to the 
town where the circus was due that afternoon. Philos 
said that he would provide the horse from a livery stable, 
and the man said he would be glad of a ride, as well as 
of a chance to do the good giant a favor. 

So Philos set off to the circus town, and on the first 
part of the way he found many persons who had seen 
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the heavily blanketed horse, but as he came nearer the 
town he found no one who had seen the animal. That 
did not disturb him. He reasoned that for some time 
the little party had been going westward, and, if it had 
left the road, it was probably for the purpose of circling 
the town, and he could pick up the trail beyond. Mean- 
time he would go to the town and wait for Robert and 
the farmer’s family. 

He went to the principal inn and ordered an early 
dinner for his friends and himself. The town was 
crowded on account of the circus, and most of the people 
were watching a hose drill of the fire department. The 
firemen were trying how high and how far they could 
send a stream from the hose, and they made a fine 
record, for they had a splendid head of water. 

It was not long before Robert arrived, and they all 
sat down to dinner in the inn-garden. It was a great 
delight to Amy, for she had never eaten a meal out of 
doors before, except at a picnic. She went to the kitchen 
door, and offered to beat an egg in the corner for the 
cook. But the cook, who was deaf, couldn’t understand 
for quite a while, and, when she understood at last, she 
said, ‘No, no, no!’ three times or maybe four. 

Philos told Robert and the farmer what he had found 
out thus far, and then proposed that they all go to the 
circus. Amy was so wrought up over the prospect that 
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she said she couldn’t eat anything except dessert, but 
Philos said, ‘No meat and potatoes, no circus!’ so Amy 
ate everything that was set before her. 

Then they went to the circus. Philos carried Amy on 
his shoulder, and some of the people, who had never 
seen a giant before, thought that he belonged to the 
circus, and were very much pleased to get a good look 
at him free. One small boy cried out, ‘Oh, see that girl 
on the giant’s shoulder! I bet she belongs to the circus, 
too!’ Amy felt very proud, but called back, ‘No, I 
don’t! I never saw a circus before.’ Then the small 
boy said, ‘I’ve been to three,’ and a crowd of other 
small boys got round him and proved that he had been 
to only one. While they were proving it, Philos took 
his friends inside. 

They saw all the wild animals in the first tent, lions 
and tigers and leopards in cages, and all the cages had 
animals in them, which surprised Philos after what he 
had heard the evening before, about two of the cages 
being empty. Amy wanted to get closer to the animals, 
so Philos put her down. When she was near the big lion, 
she held her mother’s hand, but when she came near 
the elephants, who were tethered in the middle of the . 
tent, she dropped her mother’s hand and took hold of 
Philos’s. 

The good giant put her up on the biggest elephant’s 
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back, and held her there, for she didn’t find it particu- 
larly comfortable. But when she got down, she said, 
‘Philos, I should be perfectly happy if I hadn’t lost my 
goat. For now I have ridden on an elephant and ridden 
on a giant, which is very remarkable.’ 

They had very good places for the performance. The 
giant sat on the case that the band kept their horns in, 
and Amy sat next to him, and the others had reserved 
seats alongside. The band played a great deal, and no- 
body could say that the horn-players were lazy. Philos 
said that he would have enjoyed the softer parts of the 
music, if there had been any, but Amy liked the loud 
parts, especially the music of the bass-drummer, who 
banged extremely hard whenever any one turned a 
somersault. 

The bareback riders were very good, and jumped 
through hoops, and rode four horses abreast, and stood 
on their heads while going at full speed. The farmer 
liked that best. 

The strong woman lifted up five men, and tossed 
them about as if they were beanbags. The farmer’s 
wife liked that best. 

The trapeze man hung by his feet and by one hand 
and by his teeth, and took great leaps, halfway across 
the tent, from one trapeze to another. Robert liked 
that best. : 
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The tumblers turned single and double somersaults 
from a spring-board, and one of the tumblers ran down 
a long board slope and vaulted over three elephants. 
Philos liked that best. 

And there was a clown, who told very funny stories, 
and fell off a horse’s back. For half a minute he seemed 
dreadfully hurt, but then he jumped up and didn’t seem 
hurt at all. He must have been in very good health. 
He tried to swing on the horizontal bars, but he was so 
awkward that he always slipped. He had a great deal 
of courage, however, and kept on trying everything that 
any one else did. He thought he could do everything, 
but he couldn’t do anything except be funny, and he did 
that very well. He got in everybody’s way, until finally 
he bought a donkey from the ringmaster, and then the 
donkey got in everybody’s way. Amy liked him best. 

When the show was over, the good giant gave Amy a 
glass of the pinkest lemonade she ever saw, and she said 
that if it had tasted as nice as it looked it would have 
been delicious, but was cool, anyway. And Philos also 
gave Amy a bag of peanuts to feed to the monkeys, but 
they grabbed and didn’t wait to be asked if they wanted 
one. She thought them rather impolite, but their hands 
were very black and funny, and they chattered like 
some of the children she knew in school. 

‘Now,’ said Philos, ‘we have had a very restful after- 
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noon, and I even got in forty winks while the clown 
was telling a story. I propose that we go back to the 
inn and talk over our plans.’ 

On their way out, the good giant met the owners of 
the circus, who said that they would have been glad to 
give Philos free tickets if they had only known he was 
coming. As they talked, Philos asked them about the 
empty animal cages they had had. 

‘Oh,’ said one of the owners, ‘we sold them yesterday 
to some men who said they had a couple of curiosities 
and wanted to follow along with the show.’ 

‘What kind of curiosities?’ asked Philos. 

‘I don’t know,’ said the other owner, ‘and I don’t 
vouch for their side-show. Everything my partner and 
I show is strictly according to advertisement, but you 
can’t tell about these side-shows until you have seen 
them, and sometimes not then. These men must be 
making money, for they have drawn good crowds.’ 

‘I think that we'll have a look at their show,’ said 
Philos. 7 

“Remember, we don’t vouch for it,’ said the first 
owner. 

‘Well, good-bye,’ said the second owner, ‘and remem- 
ber that any time you want to join the circus and travel 
around with us, we’ll be glad to have you at your own 
price.’ 
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‘T’ll remember that if I’m in need of money,’ said 
Philos. ‘Just at present, I think that I’d prefer to stay 
at home. Good-bye, and thank you for your offer.’ 

‘Philos,’ said Amy, ‘how in the world could you refuse 
such nice men? If they had asked me to come with them 
and ride a pony bareback, I’d have said ‘‘ Yes” right 
away. | 

‘And leave your father and mother?’ asked Philos. 

‘Well, no, not that,’ said Amy, and thought a good 
deal for a while. 

They had by now come to a fair-sized tent with a 
large sign. 


WONDERFUL CURIOSITIES! ! | 
DON’T FAIL TO SEE 
THE SPOTTED ZEBRA 
FROM THE HEART OF AFRICA 


AND 
THE HORNED TIGER CUB 
FROM THE AORTA OF ASIA 


There were two men outside on a platform, strongly 
advising everybody to come in at a small cost, and not 
to crowd, please, for there was room for one and all. 
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Another man was selling tickets, and still another was 
taking them up at the entrance. A good many persons 
were going in, some because they had never seen a 
spotted zebra, some because they had never seen a 
horned tiger cub, and some because they thought they 
would go anyway. There was a minister, who said that 
the world was full of marvels, and he preferred to see 
them, and because of the example the men let him in 
at half-price. 

The good giant went in with his friends. In front of 
the seats were two animal cages with the sides down. 

When the tent was full, the show began, and the first 
thing was the spotted zebra. They opened the back 
door of the cage, and from the cage to the ground they 
laid a broad board with cleats on it, and the spotted 
zebra came down the board. 

He was certainly the most spotted animal that ever 
walked on four feet. From head to tail and from back 
to hoofs, he was covered with spots of all sizes and all 
colors, from scarlet spots the size of marbles to dandelion 
spots the size of cantelopes. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said the showman, ‘this is 
the far-famed, highly trained, rainbow-spotted African 
zebra. Most zebras have stripes, but this zebra, as 
you have undoubtedly noticed already, has spots. As- 
tronomers have calculated that he has no less than one 
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hundred thousand clearly defined and separate indi- 
vidual spots. Count them yourselves if you don’t be- 
lieve it. He is the only spotted zebra in captivity, and 
has been entertained in the royal stables of most of the 
kings, princes, dukes, and archbishops on the face of the 
earth. He will now, at the word of command, stand on 
his hind feet, and immediately thereafter proceed to dance 
the difficult and all but impossible dance of the Pygmies 
of Central Africa. Bucentaurus, arise and perform!’ 

The spotted zebra walked about on his hind legs, and 
then dropped to his four feet and waltzed while another 
showman played the concertina. The people in the tent 
applauded loudly. 

The farmer leaned over to Philos and whispered ex- 
citedly, ‘I am perfectly sure that that is my horse 
George!’ 

‘I think so, too,’ whispered Philos, ‘but don’t say 
anything yet.’ 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said the first showman, ‘you 
have seen the far-famed zebra. I will now exhibit to 
you the still farther-famed horned tiger cub. Not only 
is he the only one in captivity, he is the only one that 
the eye of human man has ever seen. Discovered in the 
jungles of Bengal by an intrepid explorer, none other, 
ladies and gentlemen, than the same man now playing 
the concertina, he was brought at enormous expense 
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over land and sea. Too dangerous, even as a cub, to be 
allowed to leave his cage, he will now be exhibited to 
you behind bars of trusty steel. Mr. Wentworth, will 
you let down the side of the cage?’ 

The side of the cage dropped, and there was a singular — 
little creature inside, striped with black and brilliant 
orange, with a pair of curving horns, very short hair, and 
a long striped tail. 

‘Here you see,’ went on the showman, ‘the most re- 
markable curiosity ever beheld by mortal gaze. He is 
so savage of nature that it is impossible to teach him 
tricks. His food is raw antelope flesh, procured daily 
from Switzerland, and, as he has just eaten, he is now 
about to take his afternoon nap, or siesta. Look at him 
as long as you will, but do not, I beg of you, approach 
too near. Above all, kindly refrain from annoying him 
with umbrellas, sticks, and canes. The management 
cannot be responsible for any damages resulting from 
liberties taken with this ferocious beast.’ 

Robert leaned over to Philos, and whispered, ‘ Philos, 
I am positive that it’s the goat I used toown. They have 
clipped his hair and painted him and tied a long tail to 
him, but I recognize him!’ 

‘I have the same notion,’ whispered Philos. ‘Suppose 
you try your whistle, but don’t do anything else, unless 
I give you the word.’ 
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Robert gave his peculiar whistle, and instantly the 
tiger cub sprang up and lifted his head to bleat. But 
the man with the concertina made a great noise with 
it, and, if there was a bleat, no one heard it. 

‘It’s Billy!’ whispered Robert. 

‘Yes,’ answered Philos. ‘Now you stay here till I 
come back.’ 

The good giant went out of the tent, and came swiftly 
back with the hose which the fire company had left 
attached to a plug. Philos turned it on by the nozzle 
handle, and pointed it at the spotted zebra. 

In two seconds all the spots began to run down, and 
Philos directed the hose at the tiger cub. Instantly the 
stripes began to run together. Then Philos turned off 
the water, and cried out, ‘Catch those swindlers!’ 

Robert grabbed the man with the concertina, and 
other people in the tent caught the rest. 

‘Bring them all out to the square,’ commanded Philos, 
and it was done. The word of what had happened 
passed quickly around, and an immense crowd collected 
about the good giant and his prisoners. 

To all the people, who listened most eagerly, Philos 
made a speech, telling the whole story, and ending by 
saying that he would now deliver the thieves over to 
justice. 

The mayor of the town, who was in the front rank of 
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the crowd, got up on a bandstand, and cried out, ‘All 
in favor of letting the good giant judge them, say, 
*Aye!l’’ 

There was tremendous roar of ‘ Aye!’ 

‘Contrary-minded, say “‘ No!”’’ 

‘No!’ cried the six thieves, but the crowd laughed at 
them. 

‘Very well,’ said the good giant, ‘this is what I pro- 
pose. George, the horse, and Billy, the goat, shall of 
course go back to their rightful owners. The cages will 
be returned to the circus, and the money paid for them 
given to the farmer to make up for the trouble he has 
been caused. The admission money taken in at the tent 
would be rather difficult to return, and, unless any one 
who paid it objects, it will be given to the fire depart- 
ment. For stealing and swindling, the six men will be 
set to work on the new town hospital for six months. 
And as a wind-up to this very interesting day, I invite 
you to see me give these men, who do not appear to wash 
themselves enough, a lesson in cleanliness. Will some of 
you please bring one of the empty cages here?’ 

In a jiffy the fire company drew up the empty zebra 
cage. 

‘Get in!’ cried Philos to the six men, in a very loud 
voice. | 

They got in so fast that they tumbled over one 
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another. Philos turned the hose on them, and drenched 
them thoroughly, while the crowd cheered. Then the 
men were taken to the jail to dry. They were unhappy, 
but much cleaner than they had been for years. They 
were put to work at once, so that they shouldn’t catch 
cold. 

The small boy who had spoken to Amy jumped up 
and cried, ‘Philos, may I wash the goat?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Philos; so the small boy, accom- 
panied by twelve other small boys who said they lived 
next door to him, took the goat to the fountain and 
washed him. Then William butted them all into the 
fountain, but he did it gently. The fire company washed 
the horse, and got him whiter than the goat. 

Then, while the crowd cheered and shouted ‘Good- 
bye!’ Philos and his party went off home, Amy on the 
good giant’s shoulder, William sitting in the wagon and 
eating the sardines, and George being led behind. 

‘Philos,’ said Amy, ‘will William ever have those 
stripes again when his hair grows out?’ 

‘I think not,’ said Philos. | 

‘I almost wish he would,’ said Amy. 

‘He’s nicer this way,’ replied the good giant. 

And that’s the end of the story for to-night. 


THE END 
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LUCY FITCH PERKINS’S 
TWIN SERIES 


“TI do wish all foreign children 
were twins!” said a little girl, lift- 
ing a happy face from a volume of 
Lucy Fitch Perkins’s Twin Series. 
‘T just love them!” Since the ap- 
pearance of “ The Dutch Twins” 
some fifteen years ago nearly a 
million copies of the series have 
been sold. The Twin books have 
been praised by librarians, teachers, 
and parents. But, even more im- 
portant, the children themselves 
love them and eagerly await each 
new volume.: 


The American Twins of the Revolution 
The American Twins of 1812 
The Colonial Twins of Virginia 
The Puritan Twins The Cave Twins 
The Italian Twins The Mexican Twins 
The Spartan Twins The Eskimo Twins 
The Scotch Twins The Irish Twins 
The French Twins The Japanese Twins 
The Belgian Twins The Dutch Twins 
The Swiss Twins The Filipino Twins 
The Farm Twins The Pioneer Twins 


